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WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND MANUSCRIPTS.* 


The essays and writings of the late Dr. Chan- 
ning were more popular in this country than 
those of any other American writer of his time. 
Ilis publications were chiefly confined to topics 
of a theological or of a political character ; but 
the felicitous combination of a chaste and elo- 
quent style with clear and powerful reasoning 
placed his writings before his age generally, and 
far before his age in the United States. His 
literary talents were, we believe, more accurate- 
ly measnred and valued on the eastern than on 
the western shores of the Atlantic. He wanted 
many of those qualifications that are necessary 
to secure popularity amongst his countrymen. 
He was a kind, but, at the same time, a rigidly 
righteous critic. His opinions were not easily 
formed; and, when matured, they were not 
easily concealed. He did not, therefore, flatter 
either his party or his people, but dealt with 
both in pure integrity of heart. Thus he be- 
came the opponent of many favorite objects in 
the United States. He opposed slavery, with- 
out always following the line of conduct adopted 
by the extreme abolitionists. He was extreme 
and immediate. Noman could be more so; and 
yet he was unable to approve of all the proceed- 
ings adopted by the most noisy, if not the most 
active, party of abolitionists. He opposed many 
of the measures that, during his lifetime, were 
popular in the States. The admiration of the 
first French Revolution, and of the principles 
that for a time disgraced the French nation, ex- 
pressed in the States, was opposed, in his case, 
with intense hatred. He considered the French 
alliance extremely dangerous. His estimate of 
the character of Napoleon was severe, but we 
are bound now, with time and opportunity to 
view more calmly the meteor’s course, to call it 
just. It was sternly just. Dr. Channing had 
no sentimentalism. Sinning genius was a sad- 
der spectacle to him than guilty mediocrity. A 
profusion of intellect did not weigh any thing 
in his estimate against a profusion of immorality, 
except towards weighing the latter down. He 
did not, therefore, participate in that foolish 
opinion somewhat prevalent at one time amongst 
the Liberals of this country regarding Napoleon 
—an opinion that, reversing Scripture, claims 
for genius the power of covering a multitude of 
sins. We suppose, also, that Dr. Channing, 
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like many of the other inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, had English feelings hidden in his heart, 
and that they crept out sometimes when he was 
hardly cognoscent of their influence. The young 
Virginian schoolmaster was deeply interested in 
the battle of the Nile, and anxious that the ru- 
mor of Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s land victory 
might be confirmed ; and yet, at the same time, 
he was expressing fears of the consequences 
that might result from British naval superiority. 
Our somewhat undutiful progeny seem to have 
always been jealous on that point; and they 
have taken great pains to make themselves sail- 
ors and manufacturers when they should have 
been ploughing the earth: to plant distant colo- 
nies, under the name of New States, when they 
should have been settling the next parish; and 
to cover the sea with their flag, when they 
should have been covering New York and Phil- 
adelphia with good roads, for even yet their cul- 
tivation is only edging their rivers or canals. 
Dr. Channing’s essay on Napoleon’s character, 
and his various papers on the French war, and 
French alliance, made him early known as a 
writer in this country, and his works were ex- 
tensively read. He opposed the last United 
States war with Great Britain, at the time when 
it was highly popular amongst his countrymen, 
whose conduct in that matter was not chival- 
rous. He remains a witness against them in the 
business, who cannot be easily confuted. To 
war, and to standing armies, he was opposed ; 
and if he had lived to see, he would have also 
lived to condemn the last crime of the United 
States in that department. In this case, howev- 
ever, as in the abolition movement, he dissented 
from the enthusiastic views of some of his coun- 
trymen. He opposed war as a necessary evil, but 
not as necessarily a crime. He could not have 
joined the peace societies, and yet he was emi- 
nently a man of peace. These societies, latterly, 
have embraced more than the religious body with 
whom they originated. Many of their members, 
in recent times, are in their place in a peace 
society, for, in the advocacy of their views, they 
display feelings that would render them hot- 
headed and quarrelsome in any other connec- 
tion. Channing believed that Washington com- 
mitted no wrong in guiding the armies of his 
countrymen, opposed the parties who denounce 
all war as criminal, and teach perfect submission 
to all wrong. 
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Dr. Channing was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, on the 7th April, 1780. His biographer 
gives a short narrative of the condition of New- 
port at the time of his birth, which is a more 
amusing than instructive effort to persuade the 
public that even then Newport was something 
above provincial villageism, and that Newport so- 
ciety contained the elements of greatness in fash- 
ion, in sin, and in social conviviality, from being 
the resident city of retired West India traders, 
and a kind of Bath—a bathing place to the 
chivalric South. Dr. Channing's father was one 
of the many lawyers of the colony who seem to 
have economically combined the functions of at- 
torney and barrister in one person. His mother 
was an individual of superior mind, but who had 
a life of difficulty to meet, and met it vigorously. 
His grandfather was a merchant of Newport, a 
slave-owner; and the following extract, afford- 
ing a glimpse of days long gone by, in the north- 
ern states, is of interest. The slave population 
in the middle of the last century, a hundred 
years ago, occupied a position superior to their 
present circumstances. Slavery deteriorates the 
buyer and the bought, and unless it had been 
now and then checked, would have transformed 
the earth ere now into a demonagerie : — 


“ On one subject, I think of his state of mind 
with sorrow. His father, like most respectable 
merchants of that place, possessed slaves im- 
ported from Africa. eo were the domestics 
of the family ; and my father had no sensibility 
to the evil. I remember, however, with pleas- 
ure, the affectionate relation which subsisted 
between him and the Africans (most of them 
aged) who continued to live with my grandfather. 
These were liberated after the Revolution ; but 
nothing could remove them from their old home, 
where they rather ruled than served. One of 
the females used to speak of herself as the 
daughter of an African prince ; and she certainly 
had much of the bearing of royalty. The dignity 
of her aspect and manner bespoke an uncommon 
woman. She was called Duchess, probably on 
account of the rank she had held in her own 
country. I knew her only after she was free 
and had an establishment of her own. Now and 


then she invited all the children of the various |. 


families with which she was connected to a party, 
and we were liberally feasted under her hospi- 
table roof. My father won the hearts of all his 
domestics. One of the sincerest mourners, at 
his death, was an excellent woman who had long 
lived with us, and whom he honored for her 

iety. 

wy recollect distinctly the great interest he 
took in the political questions which agitated 
the country. Though but eight or nine years of 
age, I was present when the Rhode Island Con- 
vention adopted the Federal Constitution ; and 
the enthusiasm of that moment I can never 
forget. My father entered with his whole heart 
into that unbounded exultation. He was one of 
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the most devoted members of the Federal party. 
At the beginning of the French Revolution, he 
shared in the universal hope and joy which it 
inspired ; but I well recollect the sadness with 
which he talked to us, one Sunday afternoon, of 
the execution of Louis the Sixteenth ; and from 
that moment his hopes died.” 


The characteristic of the existing revolutions 
in Europe — that total absence of the scaffold — 
is their strongest hope; and yet, while we do 
not justify the guillotining of Louis the Six- 
teenth, it would occur to us, that the men who 
had the death of Major Andre on their heads 
and consciences, had not also any particular 
reason to be squeamish in these matters. Dr. 
Channing refers to his father, and his family 
circumstances, which were straitened, in the 
following extract from one of his letters : — 


“He prospered in life, but without being able 


to leave a competence to his large family. His | 


labors were great; but I have no recollection of 
seeing him depressed. I should place him among 
the happy. He was taken away in the midst of 
usefulness and hope. The disease of which he 
died was not understood. I remember that he 
used to complain of feelings which we now 
should consider as dyspepsia; but that disease 
was little thought of then, and the name never 
heard. 

“These are very scanty reminiscences; but 
as I hardly saw my father after reaching my 
twelfth year, and as nearly fifty years have 
passed since that time, it is not be wondered at 
that I can recall no more of his calm, uniform 
life. The career of a professional man, occu- 
pied with the support of a large family, offers 
no great events. 

“T little thought, when I began, of writing so 
much ; but the pleasure which all men take in 
the virtues of parents has led me on insensibly. 

“My father died before I could requite him 
for his toils for my support, and his interest in 
my moral well-being; and I feel as if, in the 
present instance, I was discharging some part, 
though a very small one, of my great debt. I 
owed him much; and it is not my smallest obli- 


gation that his character enables me to join | 


affectionate esteem and reverence with my in- 
stinctive gratitude.” 


The author very naturally dwells somewhat 
minutely on the little records of the Channing 
family — who were merely estimable persons — 
of whom, happily for this world of ours, there 
are millions busily engaged in quiet but impor- 
tant duties, and forming its stay and security. 
Dr. Channing had a great advantage. His 
mother lived long with her son— an advantage 
that niay not be easily estimated, if the natural 
influence of that relationship be rightly exer- 
cised : — 


“She lived for more than fifty years after his 
birth, and their relation throughout this long, and 
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for the most part unbroken, period of inter- 


course, was as beautiful as it was rich in mutual 
blessing.” 


Like all other little boys and girls at that time 
in a country town, young Channing was early 
sent to a dame school, with the view, more prob- 
ably, of being kept out of harm’s way than of 
learning. His first teacher used a rod of porten- 
tous length-—a long pole like a fishing rod — 
that brought the school under her arm without 
great personal trouble. His progress at school 
No. 1 is not noted, but he was removed :— 


“From this guardian of decorum, he passed 
into the keeping of two excellent women, and 
good teachers, under whose care he improved 
rapidly, and with whom he was so much of a 
favorite as to be constantly set up as a model for 
the other children’s imitation. The regard in 
which he was held by his young companions, 
was pleasantly shown by an answer given to the 
mistress, when, one day, she said to an unruly 
urchin, ‘I wish, in my heart, you were like 
William Channing.’ ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the poor 
child, ‘I can’t be like him, it is not half so hard 
for him to be good as it is for me.’ ” 


These little anecdotes are to be easily had of 
every great man. We could pick them up of 
almost any child whatever, and they are worth 
little. Latin was one of Dr. Channing’s first 
sorrows. We do not much wonder at the diffi- 
culties he experienced. As then taught, Latin 
was hedged round with sorrow to the young. 
The educational policy of our ancestors was 
dark. They endeavoured to make their children 
feel the results of the confusion at Babel from 
infancy. It does not appear that the boarding 
and day school of Mr. Rogers, Newport, Rhode 
Island, U. S., in or nearly 1790, was any excep- 
tion to the rule of mental and moral torture gen- 
erally pursued in these establishments. “ Wil- 
liam” was thought stupid there until he got over 
the bar, and could read Virgil. Then he was 
clever. His biographer, we fear, hardly knows 
all the pranks of happy imitative childhood, for 
he says : — 


“ He seems from the first to have shown a bent 
towards the pursuit that occupied his mature 
years, and early earned the title of “ Little 
Minister.” When yet very small, he was wont 
to arrange a room with seats and desk, and to 
summon the family with blows upon the warm- 
ing-pan, by way of a bell, to a religious meeting, 
where he preached with much seriousness and 
energy. At other times, he would summon his 
playmates, for a similar purpose, upon the steps 
of the door. This development of religious 
sensibility may have been owing, in a measure, 
to the influence of an aunt of his father’s, who 
was an invalid, and a woman of much piety and 
sweetness, to whose room the nephews and nieces 
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went on a Sunday afternoon to read in the Bible 
or some good book, repeat hymns, and join in 
simple prayer. At home, too, his mother was 
accustomed to call the children together in the 
best parlor, which was open only once a week, 
or on great occasions, and to read with them 
from the Scriptures. With the then prevalent 
views of deference due to parents, she exacted 
at these times a decorum which the young ones 
found it difficult to keep, for the large room in 
winter days was cold, and they shivered in their 
seats, and as the wind found its way through the 
crannies, and swelled the carpet, the house-dog 
would, to their great amusement, chase the 
waves across the floor. William, however, was 
always sedate. He was influenced, too, not a 
little, by a respected confidential servant, Rachel 
de Gilder, a woman of masculine energy, kind, 
though firm, and of a strong religious principle, 
who exerted a sway over the children second 
only to their mother’s, and to whom William felt 
a gratitude so warm that he befriended her 
through a long life. Rachel was a Baptist, con- 
verted and instructed by Mr. Eddey, of New- 
port, who was afterwards known to have been a 
Unitarian. Her views were uncommonly cheer- 
ful ; and it would be interesting to learn how far 
suggestive words, dropped by her in conversa- 
tion, became germs in the boy’s receptive heart, 
which ripened into the theology of his manhood.” 


“ This development of religious sensibility ” is 
one of the commonest things in the world. All 
children practise occasionally a little in that way. 
We were in the habit of preaching frequently 
to a small and select audience, and, we add with 
some regret, of even dispensing ordinances. We 
confess that with “some” regret; because we 
cannot remember that there was any wilful 
irrevence shown, and none was intended. An- 
other little family of dear friends of ours prac- 
tised in the same way, and our congregation 
went sometimes to hear their service. It does 
not occur to us that this was “a development of 
religious sensibility :” certainly it was not owing 
to the influence of a religious maiden aunt, and 
did not indicate the future profession of the par- 
ties. Dr. Channing’s biographer has, in fact, 
little to tell of his youth. It contained nothing 
unusual, and hence we have these small narra- 
tives of quite common-piace occurrences. “VWil- 
liam,” it appears, talked theology from his child- 
hood, and — 


“In relation to this period, he has also said — 
‘T can distinctly recollect unhappy influences 
exerted on my youthful mind by the general 
tone of religion in this town, referring at once 
to the dry technical teaching which ‘he heard 
from the pulpit, or the dull drilling which the 
children weekly underwent from the Assembly’s 
Catechism on the one side, and on the other 


to the profanity and jeers of infidelity which 
reached him on the street.” 
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The Assembly’s Catechism, as a literary and 
logical work—though, by the way, not well 
arranged — is one of the noblest productions of 
pure Saxon literature; but it is not a treatise 
for little children, and we fear that its absolute 
merits are often overlooked in after life, because 
it is made a book of terror to infancy. 

The following short extract from one of Dr. 
Channing’s letters gives a finer idea of his 
childhood than any thing we have yet seen in 
these volumes : — 


“Thanks to my stars, I can say I have never 
killed a bird. I would not crush the meanest 
insect that crawls upon the ground. They have 
the same right to life that I have — they received 
it from the same Father, and I will not mar the 
works of God by wanton cruelty.” 


Dr. Channing undoubtedly means that he 
would not kill insects from that wanton feeling 
of cruelty that leads men to kill in sport. A 
little attention by those who have the care of the 
young would accomplish a great change in their 
feelings. Unfortunately, however, at the most 
interesting stage of existence, the blind lead the 
blind. The first moulding of the mind is given, 
especially in the middle and higher circles, by 
rough, unloving hands, and it cannot be good. 
We are told that William Channing went to 
hear a celebrated preacher, along with his father, 
who, “with very glowing rhetoric,” described 
“the lost state of man, his abandonment to evil, 
helplessness, dependence upon sovereign grace, 
and the need of earnest prayer as the condition 
of receiving the divine aid.” When the service 
was over, William heard his father remark to 
some person in “a decisive tone,” “ Sound doc- 
trine, Sir,” and the boy, believing it true, was 
depressed ; but on returning home, “ he saw his 
father take off his boots, put his feet on the 
mantel-piece, and quietly read a newspaper, and 
the lad thought that he had been imposed upon.” 
The same thing happens to eight-tenths of the 
children in the world. We are quite sure, that 
in reference to some of Dr. Channing's state- 
ments, it happened often in his congregation. 
The preacher, however, was not to blame, unless, 
as sometimes happens, he set the example ; for 
his doctrine was not in any way at fault. The 
impression, in fact, may have arisen as much 
from the narrow acquaintance of the boy’s 
mind with life and its realities, as from any thing 
in the conduct of his father, who seems to have 
belonged to the strict old school. The sermon, 
we can gather, was part of an extraordinary 
service on some “ week-day.” However, the 
impression is worth recording ; for it shows how 
soon children notice inconsistency, and what they 
think thereof. 





We pass on to Channing’s college life, and 
the studies that he pursued then and there :— 


“In Greek, we studied ‘Zenophon’s Ana- 
basis,’ and a few books of the ‘ Iliad;’ in Latin, 
‘ Sallust,’ and a few books of ‘Livy ;’ in Mathe- 
matics, ‘Saunderson’s Algebra,’ and a work on 
Arithmetic ; in Natural Philosophy, ‘ Enfield’s 
Natural Philosophy,’ and ‘ Ferguson’s Astron- 
omy ;’ in Rhetoric, in the ‘ Preceptor ;’ in Met- 
aphysics, ‘Watt’s Logic’ and ‘Locke on the 

uman Understanding ;’ in History, ‘ Milott’s 
Elements;’ in Theology, ‘ Doddridge’s Lec- 
tures ;’ in Grammatical studies, ‘ Lowth’s Gram- 
mar.’ I believe this is near the whole, if not the 
whole, course of our systematical studies. 

. <£. 2 oe eS 

“The means of knowledge from external 
sources was very limited. The intercourse ‘be- 
tween us and foreign countries was unfrequent ; 
and I might almost say that we had no means of 
access of any literature and science except the 
English. Even in respect to this, we had little 
more than a semi-annual importation of the 
most common works; and a few copies supplied 
and satisfied the market. The English periodi- 
cals were then few in number; and I do not 
remember any one that was read by the students, 
except the Monthly Magazine (the old Month- 
ly), and that was read Dut by a few. I have 
spoken of our semi-annnal importations, and it 
is literally true that two ships only plied as reg- 
ular packets between Boston and Tania, one 
in the spring and one in the autumn, and their 
arrival was an era in our college life.” 


Exactly fifty years have past since then, and 
Boston has a regular weekly communication with 
England, through the Clyde steamers ; the only 
line that has yet been able to make the passage 
with undeviating regularity. The Clyde boats 
are known as the Cunard line to Halifax, Bos- 
ton, and New York, from Liverpool; and the 
Liverpool newspapers tell us occasionally how 
Captain Judkins, or some of the other gentle- 
men in command, orders his dinner, on leaving 
the Mersey, to be ready by six o'clock, at his 
hotel, on a given day, and astonishes the waiters 
by arriving within fifteen minutes of his appoint- 
ment. Harvard University contained, even at 
that early period, nearly two hundred students. 
Amongst them were several of the men who 
subsequently occupied a high position in the 
States; of whom Judge Story, Joseph Emerson, 
and William Channing, achieved a European 
reputation. 

As a student, Channing required to be labori- 
ous. His father died before he had been long 
settled at the university ; and the circumstances 
of the family did not allow him to trifle. The 
Rev. Dr. Pierce gives him a certificate for steadi- 
ness — “‘ he was always in his place.” 


“T also heard his class in History. He was 
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a ways in his place; and I inv: ariably gave him | 
the highest mark for good recitations. The gov- 
ernment of the University were, I believe, unan- 
imous in assigning him the first rank among his 
classmates. “This, in a class containing such 
men as Judge Story, William Williams, Artemas 
Sawyer, Joseph Emerson, Dr. Tuckerman, &c., 
was no small honor.” 


Channing, at a long subsequent date, thus 
counsels a young student, from his former expe- 
rience : — 


“ You are in danger of reading too.fast. In 
studying history, I sometimes made an abstract 
from recollection, sometimes thought over what 
Thad read. . . . Walk out in the pleasant 
still autumnal days. Such days did a great deal 
for my mind and heart, when I was at Cam- 
WOU a 8 oR ee ; ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





«T want you to find immediate pleasure i in | 
the acquisition of knowledge, in the works of | 


genius and art, in poetry, in beauty everywhere, 
and in vigorous action of the intellect. In youth 
it is not a good sign to inquire perpetually, what 
good will this or that study do? Our kind Cre- 
ator then allures us to the useful, by joining an 
immediate satisfaction to studies or pursuits which 
refine or elevate us.” 


“ Walk out in the pleasant, still, autumnal days” 
—admirable advice to students in Cambridge, 
the new, U. 8.; or, perhaps, even in Cambridge, 
the old, at home; it might be followed at St. 
Andrews, or at Old Aberdeen; but how is a 
student of the London University — or of King’s 


: Son : oy her eatin ot B 
College —to gain by following the precept ? | of mothers, sisters, and brothers, he does not de- 


What stillness is there ever, from the Ist of 
January to the 31st of December, in the High 
Street of Glasgow ? What pleasure in the Horse 
Wynd, or the Cowgate of Edinburgh? Men 
are living out of nature in an artifice; and, be- 
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dom displayed in the following letter, dated from 
Newport, in October, 1798:— 


“My dear Shaw—TI can clearly discover 
from ’s last letter that you doubt the sincer- 
ity and continuance of my friendship. Have 
you lived four years with me, and do you know 
so little of me as to think that time or any new 
attachment can tear from me the memory of 
‘joys that are past?’ They are entwined with 
the threads of my existence ; and it is only by 
rending these asunder that you can destroy the 
melancholy recollection of our mutual happiness. 
I still remember your social fire — how we col- 
lected round it — shortened the long winter 
nights by nuts, cigars, and social converse, and 
strengthened the ties of our friendship. I was 
then supremely happy. 1 can still remember 
our walks by moonlight, how we strolled over 
the common, or took the solitary road to the 
Judge’s. We leaned on each other’s arms for 
support ; we grew warm in friendly argument ; 
the jarring which sometimes prevailed among us 
only sweetened the concord and harmony which 
succeeded. O, William! the memory of those 
days will ever be fresh within me. It has drawn 
many tears down my cheek. I am sensible that 
my happy days have passed, and I can only 
weep for them. My walks now are solitary; no 
friendly voice now to cheer me; no congenial 
soul to make a partner of my joy or sorrow. I 
am, indeed, in the midst of my family, with ver 





| best of mothers, brothers, and sisters ; but, alas! 


cause they live so, they die soon, and deprive | 


existence of its pleasures and its profits. The 
god of this world, Mammon, even has built and 
barricaded the God of nature almost out of some 
portions of his own earth, and they are the most 
crowded with his creatures, who forget the beau- 
ties of nature, and all its great and ever-revolv- 
ing picture of life and death, and life again, be- 
cause they see only the transcendent ugliness 
of art —see it alone, until it seems good 
their eyes. Greatly we fear that Viscount ilor- 
peth is not the 
wrong. He is too good-natured. The world 
needs an Oliver Cromwell amongst the builders 
of cities — an honest, strong man, who will do 
what seemeth good, without ‘the fear of any oth- 
er man. 

All young men either are, or imagine them- 
selves to be, miserable in the middle state be- 
tween acquisition and action. Channing was 
not an exception. ‘There is no precocious wis- 


man to redress this magnificent | 


I have no friend.” 


The last sentence is insufferably stupid. If a 
young man cannot make a friend out of the best 
serve one. There is more good sense in the fol- 
lowing extract from the same letter, which wears 
throughout a juvenile air. 


“T suppose you know the profession which I 
mean to follow. Yes, Shaw, 1 shall be a minis- 
ter, a shepherd of the flock of Jesus, a reformer 
of a vicious, and instructor of an ignorant world. 
I look forward to a better country, and, while I 
am journeying toward it myself, I wish -to lead 
others the same way. I know that you revere 
religion ; and I wish that in your political ca- 
reer you would sometimes look ‘bey ond the strife, 
crimes, and intrigue s of nations, to the harmony 


‘and blessedness of the Christian society in an- 





other state. We shall take different courses in 
life, but we shall meet in the grave. We shall 
bow before the same tribunal, and, I trust, shall 
rejoice for ever in the same heaven, and join in 
the same celebration of Almighty love. You 
will think I have grown quite ministerial, but, 
believe me, I cherished the same sentiments in 
college as 1 do now. In my view, religion is 
but another name for happiness, and I am most 
cheerful when I am most religious.” 


At the age of nineteen, Channing made an 
engagement as a teacher to one or more families 
in Richmond, Virginia, where he came closer in 
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contact with the enormities of the slave system. 
His biographer does not think that slavery has 
enriched the criminals, even in the United 
States, and especially in Virginia, where they 
breed men and women for sale. 


“He visited freely in Richmond, availed him- 
self of the hospitalities offered by the neighbour- 
ing gentry, and, on various occasions, passed 
ee of leisure at plantations, besides travel- 
ing with the Randolphs in the summer season. 
Virginia was at this time still in her prosperi- 
ty, and scarcely beginning to reap the penalty 
which slavery has since brought in blasted fields, 
deserted mansions, ruined estates, and scattered 
families; and Mr. Channing felt deeply the 
charm of the cordial and elegant courtesy which 
everywhere greeted him.” 


In Virginia he was a good hater of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and not without jealousy of Nelson ; 
although with less justice in the latter than in 
the former case. The empire of the seas can 
never be so subversive of human liberty as the 
empire of the land. A fleet can never invade 
the interior 6f any country, and even the mas- 
tery of the seas could only be profitably used 
for one of those great purposes—the purpose 


of intercourse —that the seas were meant to 
serve. 


“T rejoice with you, my friend, at the victory 
of Nelson. I hope the report is equally true 
respecting the defeat of Bonaparte’s land forces. 
The Directory, in their last communication, have 
carried him safe to Cairo; should it be true that 
he has repelled all human oj position, I would 
invoke old Nilus from the ooze of his fertilizing 
streams, and beseech him to overflow with his 
swiftest torrents the land he has long enriched, 
and sweep this prince of robbers from the face 
of the earth. There is one question which has 
arisen in my mind since the late news from the 
Mediterranean, and I think it an important one. 
Ought not a just policy to be alarmed at the 
disproportionate greatness and power of the 
British navy? There is not at present a na- 
tion in Europe to dispute with her the empire 
of the seas. We are exulting at the superiority 
of the British by sea, as we did a few years ago 
at the superiority of the French by land. We 
have bitterly rued the latter. Let us avoid the 
same error with respect to the former. I wish 
France to fall, but I do not wish England to 
rise on her ruins. We should be careful that in 
destroying one scourge of the world, we do not 
give birth to another.” 


Channing’s enmity to Napoleon was extend- 
ed to France and to French principles. He 
even threatened enthusiastically to abandon 
America, if French principles gained the ascen- 
dency there, and take up his future abode in 
England. This hatred of French opinions and 
infidelity was, at the time, still more profoundly 








felt in England; and although now we writhe 
under the burden of debt incurred by these 
wars, yet they were undertaken and conducted 
with the consent of a majority amongst our pre- 
decessors. The nation declared war by accla- 
mation. 


“For my part, I care not how soon the con- 
test is decided. Should the worst happen — 
should my native country be prostrated, by the 
arts and influences of demagogues, at the feet of 
France, I will curse, and quit it. I never will 
breathe the same air with those who are tainted 
with the foul impurities of French principles. I 
never will dwell in the country where I was 
born free, when it is doomed to groan under a 
foreign yoke. With tears in my eyes, I will bid 
farewell to the roof which sheltered my infancy, 
and to the green graves of my fathers; and take 
up my abode in the foreign land from which I 
boast of my descent, and which my honest ances- 
tors left in hopes of finding climes more favor- 
able to liberty and the rights of man.” 


In youth, Channing was a day-dreamer, a 
builder of aérial structures; and thus he cautions 
a friend against the practice : — 


“Do any thing innocent rather than give 
yourself up to reverie. I can speak on this 
point from experience. At one period of my 
life I was a dreamer, castle-builder ; visions of 
the distant and future took the place of present 
duty and activity. I spent hours in reverie. I 
suppose I was seduced, in part, by physical de- 
bility; but the boly suffered as much as the 
mind. I found, too, that the imagination threat- 
ened to inflame the passions, and that if I meant 
to be virtuous, I must dismiss my musings. The 
conflict was a hard one. I resolved, prayed, 
resisted, sought refuge in occupation, and at 
length triumphed. I beg you to avail yourself 
of my experience.” 


There is a great breadth of delectable land 
between the entirely practical and the entirely 
imaginative that all men travel in; and to hit 
upon the middle path would be a gain that Dr. 
Channing had not found in early youth, for in 
one of the letters written at that time he says :— 


“T have lost every energy of soul, and the 
only relic of your friend is a sickly imagination, 
a fevered sensibility. I cannot study. I walk 
and muse till I can walk no longer. I sit down 
with Goldsmith or Rogers in my hand, and shed 
tears —of what? at fictitious misery! at tales 
of imaginary woes.” 


In the same letter he adds — 


“Tt is true, said I, that I sit in my study and 
shed tears over human misery. I weep over a 
novel. I weep over a tale of human woe. But 
do I ever relieve the distressed? Have I ever 
lightened the load of affliction? My cheeks 
reddened at the question—a cloud of error 
burst from my mind.” 
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At this time, however, just when forming 
these resolutions against building castles in the 
air, he began that work most zealously, and ap- 
pears to have imbibed the Communist notions 
now prevalent in Germany and France. His 
opinions were founded upon Christianity. Re- 
ligion was beginning to influence his mind; and 
pained with the existence of human want and 
wretchedness, he dreamed of correcting it by 
Communism. Richmond, in Virginia, was a 
strange birthplace for these opinions. To think 
of equality in a land of slaves required a strong 
or a self-deluded mind. The early founders of 
the Republic were self-deluded on that topic. 
Channing opposed slavery, probably from his 
youth upwards; and therefore, perhaps, he more 
aptly turned to the opposite extreme. There is 
nothing striking or argumentative in his state- 
ments in letters to his friends on Communism, 
with one exception, to which we shall presently 
advert; and in the answers which he received, 
there is equally little out of the common way. 
His uncle, Mr. Ellerly, writes in good rough 
sense, that if the rich Communists would set an 
example of applying their principles, by divid- 
ing their goods, he would give them more credit 
for honesty. Mr. Channing, in describing his 
future state of the world, says: — 


“You must lead every man to propose to 
himself, in all his actions, the good of the whole 
for his object. He must plough and till the 
earth, that all may eat the produce of his labor. 
Mine and thine must be discarded from his vo- 
‘vabulary. He should call every thing ours. 
There would be no robbery, for a man could 
steal nothing but his own.” 


The writer never seems to have thought that 
the existence of the eighth commandment, and of 
other denunciations of dishonesty in Scripture, 
afford evidence that this rule of common prop- 
erty was never destined for use in this world. 
At that time he began to study theology, without 
the helps that are generally accorded to the 
student in that department. He was educated 
in what are called orthodox principles. He 
even began religious life as a disciple of these 
principles. Ilis biographer, indeed, evidently 
wishes us to believe that he almost cast them 
away in boyhood. We should, in that case, 
have to charge him with a want of candor and 
ingenuousness, amounting almost to hypocrisy, 
and no man’s life has less in it to sustain the 
charge. On the subject of theology, we find 
him saying, in one of his letters : — 


“ Are you humble? By which I mean, have 
you such a sense of your unworthiness in the 
_ sight of God, that you are willing to receive with 
_ an honest heart the truths which his Son taught, 





to give yourself up like a little child to be formed 
and guided by him, and to receive salvation, not 
as due to your own merits, but as a free and un- 
deserved gift of God through Jesus Christ ? 
‘Whosoever shall not humble himself as this 
little child, shall not enter the kingdom of God.’” 


The following passage by his biographer, 
would almost lead us to suppose, even if it were 
taken alone, that Channing changed his opin- 
ions: — 


“ From his own accounts, he was at this period 
much engaged in a patient, and, according to 
his means, a thorough review of the evidence of 
Christianity, being stimulated no doubt by the 
open avowals of infidelity among the intelligent 
men of Virginia. This examination ‘led him, 
after long struggles and painful perplexities, to 
an unfaltering faith in the providential mission 
and miraculous character of Jesus Christ. It was 
under the impulse of this deepened reverence 
for revelation, that he began the serious study 
of the Scriptures, even writing out for himself 
quite a voluminous commentary upon the New 
Testament, which he afterwards destroyed.” 


In a letter to one of his friends, written from 
Richmond, he thus expresses his general views 
on Christianity : — 


“ My object is to discover the truth. I wish 
to know what Christ taught, not what men have 
made him teach. I well knew, that, if I began 
with reading polemical divinity, there were ten 
chances to one that I should embrace the system 
of the first author which I studied, whether 
right or wrong. I was certain, that, as Christ 
ame to save the world, every truth essential to 
salvation must be plainly unfolded in the Scrip- 
tures. I had also observed that many ministers, 
instead of guiding their flocks to the gates of 
heaven, had become so entangled in controversy 
as to neglect their most solemn charge, the sav- 
ing of men’s souls. These are the reasons 
which have induced me to apply to the Bible — 
that only source of divine knowledge — and to 
the bible alone. The advantages I have derived 
from such a course seexa to prove the propriety 
of it.” 


After, as we understand, the date of the letter 
that we have quoted, Mr. Channing thus writes 
to his uncle: — 


“You may fear, my uncle, lest I have fallen 
a prey to the contagion of example. Thanks to 
God! I have maintained my ground. The 
streams of dissipation have flowed by me, and I 
have not felt a wish to taste them. 

“T will go farther, Sir. I believe that I never 
experienced that change of heart which is 
necessary to constitute a Christian, till within a 
few months past. The worldling would laugh 
at me; he would call conversion a farce. But 
the man who has felt the influence of the Holy 
Spirit can oppose fact and experience to empty 
declaration and contemptuous sneers. You re- 
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member the language of the blind man whom 
Jesus healed —‘ This I know, that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.’ Such is the language 
which the real Christian may truly utter. Once, 
and not long ago, I was blind, blind to my own 
condition, blind to the goodness of God, and 
blind to the love of my Redeemer. Now I be- 
hold with shame and confusion the depravity 
and rottenness of my heart. Now I behold with 
love and admiration the long-suffering and infi- 
nite benevolence of Deity.” 


These extracts show that these impressions of 
theology at that time consisted with orthodox 
tenets, although, even in his Richmond corres- 
pondence, one of his friends says : — 


“From an observation in one of your letters, 
expressive of a doubt of the vicarious character 
of Christ, I am induced to think that you have 
not read Butler with that attention he deserves.” 


We are bound, therefore, to suppose that 
doubts of the system in which he had been 
taught to trust, were first introduced in his mind 
at Richmond, where he was left, as he always 
complains, companionless, to wrestle with his 
own thoughts as best he might; and, from the 
quotations we have made, they seem to have 
been somewhat wandering and speculative. 

We have carefully examined the different 
volumes, in order to ascertain exactly the views 
entertained by Dr. Channing on this — the most 
important certainly of all inquiries. They do 
not appear to have been definite. He speaks of 
the benefit of an Evangelical ministry. He was 
most zealous in the formation of prayer meet- 
ings. He took a considerable interest in pro- 
moting “the observance of the Sabbath,” in 
contradistinction to its employment, wholly or 
partly, in business or amusement. He was very 
earnest in seeking the advancement of Bible 
and Missionary Societies. His writings and 
correspondence express the strongest imaginable 
love to Jesus Christ. That was, if we might use 
the phrase in this case, “his ruling passion,” or 
it is better much to say his master affection, that 
guided all others. We are referring to the evi- 
dence furnished by his published correspondence 
and writings. He believed in some mysterious 
way, which is not clearly explained, that Jesus 
Christ came to save the world; that he himself, 
if saved at all, was to be so through the media- 
tion and intercession of the Redeemer; and yet 
he does not appear to have believed in the 
atonement. In the Unitarian controversy, we 
find him acting with those who, he says, vol. i., 
page 389, believed only in the humanity of 
Jesus Christ : — 


“T trust that the statement which has now 
been made will not be considered as casting the 
least reproach on those amongst us who believe 





in the simple humanity of Jesus Christ. Whilst 
I differ from them in opinion, I have certainly 
no disposition to deny hows the name and _priv- 
ileges of Christians. There are gentlemen of 
this class, whom I have the happiness to know, 
in whom I discover the evidence of a scrupulous 
uprightness and a genuine piety; and there are 
others, whose characters, as portrayed by their 
biographers, appear to me striking examples of 
the best influences of Christianity.” 


His own opinion, and that of the majority of 
his friends, is stated in the previous page to have 
been very different : — 


“We agreed in our late conference, that a 
majority of our brethren believe that Jesus 
Christ is more than a man, that he existed be- 
fore the world, that he literally came from 
heaven to save our race, that he sustains other 
offices than those of a teacher and witness to 
the truth, and that he still acts for our benefit, 
and is our intercessor with the Father. This 
we agreed to be the prevalent sentiment of our 
brethren.” 


The diversity upon this point is radical. The 
teaching founded on the one faith must neces- 
sarily be a very different matter from the teach- 
ing founded on the other; and the difficulty of 
parties acting together, in a religious capacity, 
whose opinions are not in unison on this point, 
appear insurmountable. We take Dr. Chan- 
ning’s statement of the effect caused by this 
difference. At vol. i., page 298, he says, writing 
in 1810: — 


“ Jesus Christ is the Son of God in a peculiar 
sense, the Temple of the Divinity, the brightest 
image of his glory. In seeing him we see the 
Father. On this account it is delightful to con- 
template him. It is delightful to think that his 
mildness, compassion, forbearance, and unwea- 
ried goodness are beams, reflections of the char- 
acter of the universal Father. No other mani- 
festation is so suited to teach us that God is 
love.” 


In the same volume, page 300, he makes the 
following very strong observations, in reference, 
as we understand them, to those who believed 
only in the humanity of Jesus Christ, regarding 
Him as a great historical character and a proph- 
et:— 


“T hope I am not insensible to the obligations 
of virtue, and piety, and benevolence, however 
displayed, however enforced. But never do I 
feel how lovely is virtue— never do I feel so 
deeply my own wretchedness, unworthiness, and 
guilt — never do I so earnestly desire to subdue 
my evil passions, and to put on humility and 
universal love, as when 1 behold the glory of 
God in the face, in the actions, in the words of 
Jesus Christ. 

“Can we read this solemn declaration of 
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Jesus without wonder and veneration? We ; the marked distinctions of Calvinism that might 


now see him in a situation where every thing 
tended to depress his mind. We see him sur- 
rounded by men who he well knew would ridicule 
his claims, and make them the foundation of his 
ruin. We see him in circumstances in which 
ambition and every earthly interest united to 
oppose the assertion of this high character. 
From his silence we see that at this trying mo- 
ment he was perfectly composed, not agitated, 
not provoked, not hurried to imprudence by 
violence of passion, but capable of the calmest 
anticipation of the consequences of his acknowl- 
edgment. In this situation, when the solemni- 
ty of an oath was imposed on him, and when 


lite or death rested on the words he uttered, we | 


hear him breaking that silence which calumny 
could not interrupt, and in the most firm, serious, 


and majestic language claiming the honors of 


the Son of God, of the promised Messiah, of the 
Saviour of the world. We not only hear him 
assenting to the question, ‘ Art thou the Christ ?’ 
but adding to his assent a declaration of his 
glory, which he must have known would have 
been peculiarly offensive to the Jews, and ap- 
plying to himself language which, under the old 
dispensation, had been limited to God, — thus 
expressing his intimate union with the Father. 
If we consider the solemnity of the occasion, 
and the language employed by Christ, we are 


authorized in saying, that, if Jesus did not de- | : , : 
theologians of that school, but not certainly held 
But | 


clare the truth, he was not merely a common 
deceiver, but the very worst of deceivers. 
how can this be reconciled with his whole life 
and doctrines ? and how could a man of such a 
character have made such a profession in cireum- 
stances which threatened nothing but humilia- 
tion and suffering ?” 


There was little or no change in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s subsequent life. 
a high Arian. 
Dr. Isane Watts; although, so far as we can re- 
member the opinions expressed by this English 
divine, they materially differ from any thing 
that we read in Channing’s works; while the 
latter avowed that he could not assent to the 
views of Dr. Priestly, and held on this great 
topic, and kindred subjects, a position not so 
clear and defined as that taken by bim on ques- 
tions of infinitely less importance to himself and 
to others, on almost every other question to 
which he had turned his attention. 

The Calvinistie doctrines were the objects of 
his greatest enmity. On no other topic did he 
ever express the same intensity of bitter feeling. 
We do not wish to examine farther his theologi- 
cal tenets, because the quotations that we have 
already made are ample to show, that on this, 
the profession of his life, his mind held a less 
steady grasp, cast a weaker and more flickering 
light, than on any other question that exercised 
his talents or aroused his genius. Still, we may 
say that he entered a war of words regarding 





His position was that of 
He claimed to hold the views of 











be freely left to men of less mental width. 
“ Words,” rather than “ideas,” are the “ hor- 
rors” that he and others have summoned up in 
this controversy ; for from what moral difficulty 
are we freed by substituting for “decree” the 
word “ permission,” in the case of Him without 
whose permission the ocean tosseth never the 
smallest pebble on the strand. 

One set of phrases may sound less harshly 
than another; but the idea ever remains the 
same, if omnipotence and omniscience enter 
into our consideration. Might it not be wise 


for all parties to confess, that, in the dark twi- | 


light of the morn, when they have only so much 
light as maketh clear the path around and im- 
mediately before them, they have quarrelled re- 
garding the minutiz of far-distant scenery, on 
which there falls not yet more brightness than 
sufficeth to mark its bold outlines? and may it 
not be unwise to struggle regarding phrases that 
a strictly logical inquiry will necessarily con- 
verge to one point, and that a point on which a 
full ray has not yet been cast, because none was 
needed ? 

There was one topic connected with Calvin- 
ism, because taught by several of the gloomiest 


by many of the men who are counted Calvinists, 
that appears to have exercised a strong bias on 
Dr. Channing; as might, indeed, have been ex- 
pected from the natural kindness of his heart. 
We may describe that doctrine as “the reproba- 
tion of some infants.” *Certainly we cannot con- 
ceive how that terrible notion ever entered a 
human breast; but it came not out of the Bible, 
which, where it teaches any thing on the topic, 
teaches the reverse. It is lovely to think, stand- 
ing by the corpse of a little child, whose spirit 
has known neither the temptations nor the sins 
of time — has lived and passed away unconscious 
of all the evil and the good in life—of how 
many such is the kingdom of heaven. And 
that has nothing to do with the corruption or the 
sinfulness indigenous to human nature. The 
Bible amply provides for and covers all doubts 
arising on that ground. 

It must be acknowledged, that in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s theology there was a uervous wavering, 
that may have partly arisen from his caution in 
forming decisions; partly from a balancing be- 
tween the doctrines of his youth and the creed 
of his adoption; partly because he loved the 
practices, activity, and enthusiasm of those 
whom he seems to have left, more than the stern 
intellectualism of the party whom he joined ; 
partly because, we should likewise say, he stood 
almost alone, without the farthest verge of what 
are styled evangelical or orthodox principles, 
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and yet so close upon the edge, that a frequent 
hearer or an attentive reader might for long 
suppose that he was within that circle, and fail 
to detect the character of the ground on which 
he had chosen to stand. This apparent uncer- 
tainty was not real — at least it was not able to 
affect his own peace of mind and his own hap- 
piness. Few men seem to have ,lived more 
cheerfully, labored more devotedly, and died 
more confidently, than the celebrated preacher 
of Boston. 

Mr. Channing left Richmond in 1800, and at 
the close of 1801 he was elected Regent of 
Harvard University, which seems to have been 
a sinecure office, in humble imitation of many 
appointments in English Universities, undoubt- 
edly meant for the advancement of learning, 
although not in every instance promotive of that 
object. He “ began to preach in the autumn of 
1802, being then in his twenty-third year.” On 
the 1st of June, 1803, he was ordained pastor of 
Federal Street congregation, Boston, having re- 
fused a call by a much larger congregation of 
the same city, from a belief that, his weakness 
rendered him incompetent for its duties. The 
first chapter of the second part of the Memoirs 
embraces the first ten years of Dr. Channing’s 
ministry —that is, to 1813. There is nothing 
more remarkable in these years than might be 
found in the life of many devoted, popular, and 
successful ministers. He was active in dis- 
charging the various duties connected with his 
profession. His congregation increased rapidly, 
for he was a preacher endowed with attractive 
eloquence; perfectly sincere, and devotedly 
earnest in his labors. His salary seems to have 
been at its minimum 1,200 dollars, equal fo £300, 
and to have been increased to 1,500 doliars, 
or £375, during the first ten years of his min- 
istry. These sums, in Boston, then a small city, 
and, indeed, in any place, at the beginning of 
the present century, were considered liberal ; 
and yet Mr. Channing was always poor, not 
from extravagance, but from generosity; and 
the attention that he devoted to the younger 
members of his family. He seems to have passed 
his time very much as popular and devoted min- 
isters find necessary now and everywhere. He 
projected various societies of a useful character, 
bearing an intimate resemblance to those that 
are still requisite and operative in crowded 
cities. He was deeply interested in the physical 
improvement of the inhabitants, in sanatory re- 
forms, in assisting imigrants, and promoting in- 
tellectual progress by ordinary school instruction, 
and by mechanics’ institutes. He seems also to 
have assisted in the establishment of friendly 
societies, of benefit clubs, and of the various 
methods then practised for providing, by the 





small accumulations of health, against the de- 
mands of weakness and sickness. Perhaps, if 
ministers of the gospel represented religion in a 
less contemplative and abstract view than is 
often done — if they expressed more apparent 
interest in the material and physical well-being 
of the people around them-—they might be- 
come as agents of religion more powerful and 
successful. The evils of the visible world often 
grow up so as to destroy in the mind any 
interest in the concerns of an unseen existence, 
even when there is no theoretical doubt or deni- 
al of their reality. And we should acknowledge 
that, for many efforts to reform the physical 
evils of society, it is indebted to the ministerial 
profession. Savings-banks in this country, which 
have been useful, and may yet be improved, 
were originated by a minister of the gospel. 
They formed the first effective engine for de- 
monstrating the power of accumulation. The 
second chapter is chiefly occupied by extracts 
from his sermons on various subjects — princi- 
pally the religious doctrines that he taught. 
There are some of these even of present inter- 
est; for the popular preacher of Boston rose fat 
above those petulant jealousies of Britain that 
have generally characterised the people of the 
United States. There is no difficulty in tracing 
the cause of this jealousy. The States have 
received nearly all the most discontented inhab- 
itants of this country who have been able to 
emigrate during the present century. Many of 
them had wrongs to plead against society ; of 
many society had reason to complain, to be 
ashamed, and with their conduct to be indignant. 
The latter class especially hate the land that 
they have wronged. Many of them are clever, 
write in the press — for the American press is, 
with few exceptions, in the hands of third class 
men, even in point of ability. Hatred of Eng- 
land can be made to act as flattery of the native 
American. Vanity is gratified, and thus the 
feeling grows national. To this cause may be 
added the deportation of immense bodies of 
Irish, who are taught to hate, not the British 
Government but the British people, exactly in a 
ratio with the increase of their demands or their 
dependence upon them. They dislike them now 
more than in 1846, because, since then, we have 
had the famine, and the subscriptions or taxes 
of some ten millions sterling. 

His matured opinion of France, and of Napo- 
leon, is recorded in a sermon preached on the 
5th April, 1840 (a day of public fast) :— 


“ Will it be said that the conqueror has too 
much work at home to care for America? He 
has indeed work at home; but, unhappily for 
this country, that work ever brings ws to his 
view. There is one work, one object, which is 
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ever present to the mind of Napoleon. It min- 
gles with all his thoughts. It is his dream by 
night, his care by day. He did not forget it on 
the shores of the Baltic, or the banks of the 
Danube. The ruin of England is the first, the 
most settled purpose of his heart. That nation 
is the only barrier to his ambition. In the opu- 
lence, the energy, the public spirit, the liberty 
of England, he sees the only obstacles to uni- 
versal dominion. England once fallen, and the 
civilized world lies at his feet. England erect, 
and there is one asylum for virtue, magnanimity, 
freedom; one spark which may set the world on 
fire ; one nation to encourage the disaffected — 
to hold up to the oppressed the standard of 
revolt. England, therefore, is the great object 
of the hostile fury of the French emperor. 
England is the great end of his plans; and his 
plans of course embrace all nations which come 
in contact with England; which love or hate 
her, which can give her support or contribute to 
her downfall. 

“We, then, we may be assured, are not over- 
looked by Napoleon. We are a nation sprung 
from England. We have received from her our 
laws, and many of our institutions. We speak 
her language, and in her language we dare to 
express the indignation which she feels at op- 
pression. Besides, we have other ties which 
connect us with England. We are a commercial 
people, commercial by habit, commercial by our 
very situation. But no nation can be commer- 
cial without maintaining some connexion with 
England — without having many common inter- 
ests with her — without strengthening the foun- 
dations of her greatness. England is the great 
emporium of the world; and the conqueror 
knows that it is only by extinguishing the com- 
merce of the world, by bringing every commer- 
cial nation to bear his yoke, that he can fix a 
mortal wound on England. Besides, we are the 
neighbours of some of the most valuable English 
colonies, and can exert an important influence 
on those channels of her commerce, those sources 
of her opulence. 

2 0 .€ @e€@ @ 

“The French Revolution was founded in 
infidelity, impiety, and atheism. This is the 
spirit of her chiefs, her most distinguished men ; 
and this spirit she breathes, wherever she has 
influence. It is the most unhappy effect of 
French domination, that it degrades the human 
character to the lowest point. No manly vir- 
tues grow under this baleful, malignant star. 
France begins her conquests by corruption, by 
venality, by bribes; and where she succeeds, 
her deadly policy secures her from commotion 
by quenching all those generous sentiments 
which produce revolt under oppression. The 
conqueror thinks his work not half finished until 
the mind is conquered, its energy broken, its 
feeling for the public welfare subdued. Such 
are the effects of subjection to France, or, what 
is the same thing, of alliance with her; and 
when we consider how much this subjection is 
desired by Napoleon, when we consider the 
power and the arts which he can combine for 

















effecting his wishes and purposes, what reason 
have we to tremble! 
* * oe Ft 2 reas 

“TI fear there are many who attach ideas of 
happiness and glory to France, because they 
hear of the conquests of French armies; and I 
fear this impression reconciles them to the 
thought of union with her. They might know, 
and they ought to know, that France is drinking 
even to the dregs that cup of sorrow which she 
has mingled for other nations. They should be 
taught that she is most degraded in her moral 
and religious condition, and wretchedly impov- 
erished ; that her agriculture, her manufactures, 
her commercial cities, are falling to decay; that 
she is ground with oppressive taxes, most oppres- 
sively collected; that her youth are torn from 
their families to fill up the constant ravages 
which war and disease are making in her ar- 
mies; that with all her sufferings, she is not 
permitted the poor privilege of complaining ; 
that her cities, villages and houses are thronged 
with spies to catch and report the murmurs of 
disaffection. In a word, the people might and 
should be taught, that social confidence, public 
spirit, enterprise, cheerful industry, and moral 
and religious excellence, have almost forsaken 
that unhappy country.” 


There is another passage in a discourse preach- 
ed on the 23d July, 1812, the day of the public 
fast on account of the declaration of war with 
Great Britain, that might be usefully circulated 
in the United States at the present time, where 
and when both rulers and people talk over 
readily and lightly, at times, of war with Brit- 
ain, as a blessing that would increase the sale of 
cotton bales and flour barrels. 


“ We have selected for our enemy the nation 
from which we sprang, and which has long af- 
forded and still offers us a friendly and profit- 
able intercourse — a nation which has been for 
ages the stronghold of Protestant Christianity — 
which everywhere exhibits temples of religion, 
institutions of benevolence, nurseries of science, 
the aids and means of human improvement —a 
nation which, with all the corruptions of her 
government, still enjoys many of the best bless- 
ings of civil liberty, and which is now contend- 
ing for her own independence, and for the inde- 
pendence of other nations, against the oppressor 
of mankind. When I view my country taking 
part with the oppressor against that nation which 
has alone arrested his proud career of victory — 
which is now spreading her shield over desolated 
Portugal and Spain — which is the chief hope 
of the civilized world—I blush—I mourn. 
We are linking ourselves with the acknowledged 
enemy of mankind — with a government , 
which has left not a vestige of liberty where it 
has extended its blasting sway — which is at this 
moment ravaging nations that are chargeable 
with no crime but hatred of a foreign yoke. 
Into contact and communion with this bloody 
nation we are brought by this war — and what 
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can we gain by building up its power? On 
this subject too much plainness cannot be used. 
Let our government know that we deem alliance 
with France the worst of evils, threatening at 
once our morals, our liberty, and our religion. 


The remaining part of the first volume is oc- 
cupied with the Unitarian controversy, which, 
in Boston, occupied the same ground, was con- 
ducted in the same manner, had the same result, 
and was followed by the same consequences, as 
occurred some years subsequently in Belfast, 
and the north of Ireland. 

The first chapter of the second volume, and 
the fourth of the second part of the Memoir, is 
chiefly occupied by extracts from Dr. Chen- 
ning’s practical works, from his correspondence, 
and from some notes that he had kept — all ex- 
tremely interesting, but too voluminous for par- 
ticular notice. The fifth chapter embraces eight 
years of the real biography, from 1814 to 1522. 
“ Wordsworth’s excursion ” was the modern lit- 
erary work in which Dr. Channing seems to 
have felt the greatest interest. He says, that 
excepting Shakspeare, he never read anything 
more. In the domestic affairs of the States, Dr. 
Channing was led to oppose often the policy of 
their rulers. He pleaded for freedom to the 
slave, and for justice to the Indian, and there- 
fore he was often engaged in denouncing the 
policy of the Union, which he was still anxious 
to support in all its extent; and in 1814, al- 
though adverse to the war with England, he dis- 
countenanced an idea entertained in New Eng- 
land, of severing the Union on that account. 
In 1816, he was engaged in advocating the cause 
of temperance, which had then taken some root 
in the States. At the same period he was busy 
in forming Peace Societies, not on the principle 
that all wars are illegal, but on the more ra- 
tional ground that all war should be prevented. 
He was busily occupied with all the benevolent 
societies formed in the city of Boston, and with 
many of the literary and educational institutions 
for which it is justly famed — and to their pros- 
perity he contributed in a very high degree. In 
the midst of the labors, many of them little 
known, that engrossed his years of strength, 
those changes came to his household that come 
on all. His biographer says: — 

“When we last saw Mr. Channing in his 
home, the bright ring of brothers and sisters, 
clasped by a mother’s love, was unbroken ; and 
we purposely left untouched that image of the 
happy family of which his own pure, gentle, 
heavenly affection was the guardian angel. But 
long before the period at which our narrative 
has now arrived, link after link had been re- 
moved by the various chances and changes of 
lie —by marriage, death, and inevitable disper- 
sion. The eldest son, Francis, had early mar- 





ried, as we have already seen; and the eldest 
daughter, whose gentle heart was from girlhood 
interlinked in destinies with Washington Allston, 
had been united to him on his return to Ameri- 
ca, after his studies in Italy, and had gone to 
England to share the uncertain fortunes of an 
artist and a man of genius; the third sister had 
also removed with her husband to New York. 
Of the four younger brothers, two had entered 
into the learned professions, two into mercantile 
pursuits; and thus the once large household had 
dwindled away. 
+ x * * * * * 

“ But sadder separations followed. In the sum- 
mer of 1810, Francis, from the effects of fatigue 
while engaged in the laborious discharge of his 
duties as a lawyer, was seized with hemorrhage, 
and sank rapidly into a decline. He retired to 
Newport, where he lingered for a time among 
the beautiful scenery of his native island, re- 
ceiving every kindness which the assiduous care 
of anxious friends could lavish, and in the au- 
tumn sailed with his wife and a favorite cousin 
for Rio de Janeiro, with the hope of finding 
benefit in a change of climate. But his strength 
had been too much exhausted, and on the nine- 
teenth day of the voyage he died.” 

* 

Some time afterwards, another change of a 

different character occurred : — 


* And now this faithful son and brother was 
himself to leave the roof which his own gene- 
rous devotedness had made his mother’s. In 
the summer of 1814, he had married his cousin, 
Ruth Gibbs, and after passing the winter in the 
seage he was, by the earnest request of 
Mrs. Gibbs, to become for a time a member of 
her family. Here opened upon him a life most 
rich in gentle happiness and beautiful affection. 
His mother-in-law, who was the sister of his fa- 
ther, had much of the character of her brother, 
and nothing could have been more benignant 
than her whole aspect and manner. 

* * * * + * 

“Tnwardly and outwardly his lot henceforth 
was singularly serene. From about this time 
commenced, too, his summer visits to Rhode 
Island, where Mrs. Gibbs, who resided in Bos- 
ton during the winter, retained a country-seat ; 
and how much the few months annually passed 
amid the quiet charms of ‘ Oakland’ attuned 
and harmonised his spirit will hereafter abun- 
dantly appear.” 


In 1821, he made an extensive tour in the 
States, and the extracts from his journals in the 
second volume are more interesting to us than 
the extracts from similar notes of his European 
journey, which followed in 1822. The lake 
country of Cumberland and Westmoreland had 
more charms to him, from his intercourse with 
his favorite English poet, Wordsworth, than its 
celebrated picturesqueness. His European win- 
ter was spent in Italy. There is little or noth- 
ing in his correspondence from Europe deserv- 
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ing of notice, or if there be, it is omitted from 
his biography. 

The third part of the Memoir commences 
with the resumption of his ministerial duties in 
1823. From that time onward he became 
through his works better known in this country. 
His opinion on public questions connected with 
the two countries was received with. all the re- 
spect, although not the authority, conceded to 
the deliverance of an impartial judge. The 
third volume consists principally of extracts 
from his works, pamphlets, sermons, or corre- 
spondence. Many of the topics are interesting. 
He was a devoted republican, and yet he by no 
means considered it the only perfect system of 
political government. He was a universal suf- 
fragist, and still he considered some educational 
and moral test necessary. He was an abolition- 
ist; but he did not adopt all the extreme lan- 
guage of that party, and all their counsels that, 


sometimes, in the States, under the name of 


peace, savor greatly of violence. He was a pol- 
itician; but his influence was only employed on 
topies that involved not merely political but also 
moral and religious considerations. He was a 
sectarian, but far removed from bigotry. He 
combatted for his creed and his connection ; but 
he acknowledged that the latter was ineflicient, 
and needed to be imbued with a greater enthu- 
siasm, with a stronger spirit. He was a faithful 
citizen; but he eagerly opposed and he deeply 
deplored the grasping policy of his nation. He 
was an invalid for many years — always com- 
paratively an invalid; but he did more work by 
the diligent use of time than many of the strong- 
est men. He was at the head or centre of 
many movements; but his professional duties, to 
the most minute, were conscientiously and punc- 
tually discharged. He was surrounded by pub- 
lic engagements, but no man attended more anx- 
iously to the domestic and private duties of life. 
He opposed nearly all the objects that a majori- 
ty of his fellow-citizens considered desirable ; 
but still, even in that fiery land, he was ex- 
tremely popular while he lived, and his death 
was an event that caused almost universal re- 
gret. 


He was fond of children : — 


“Dr. Channing’s attachment to the young, 
indeed, was very strong, and continually deep- 
ening. In walking in Boston, one of his great- 
est pleasures was to pass among the crowds of 
children in the mall, and to watch their bright 
looks and bounding movements. And in the 
summer he always endeavoured to surround his 
children with a group of young friends. In a 
letter he says : — ‘ Our days are very bright and 
happy; the house is filled with children: and 
the more of good children, the better.’ He 
mingled in their scenes of merriment with cor- 








dial delight, contributed to every innocent sport, 
was inexhaustibly ingenious in inventing enter- 
tainment, and received them, on their return 
from rambles and pleasure excursions, with a 
quick response to their joy, that seemed to rival 
their own buoyancy of spirit.” 


He had many visitors : — 


“ Dr. Channing’s hospitality was nowise limit- 
ed to the companions of his children. The spir- 
it of his mother-in-law pervaded Oakland, and 
the rule was to keep every room filled with 
guests during the bright season. When the 
family mansion overflowed, friends found lodg- 
ings in the immediate neighbourhood. Visitors, 
too, from Newport, and strangers from abroad, 
sought his society. So that every pleasant even- 
ing was sure to find a circle of intelligent and 
refined persons collected in the parlors, piezza, 
and garden. In this kind of intercourse much 
that was most beautiful in the character of Dr. 
Channing appeared. The absorbing thoughts 
of the student, the reserve of the recluse, were 
put aside; and with variety of information, and 
of interests, gracious dignity, tolerance of all 
forms of character and opinion, and simple 
frankness, he welcomed those who sought him 
to participate in his truth and peace.” 


He was happy in his family connections. lis 
mother lived with him in his “ pasturage ” until 
her eighty-fourth vear. She had lived with him 
half a century. Oaklands, where he passed a 
great part of his time, was the residence of his 
mother-in-law. Hegthus refers to his mother’s 
death : — 


“ May 26,1834. Yesterday my mother died. 
What a change in my condition! During my 
whole life, her love has been unremitted. For 
how many years has she borne me in her thoughts 
and heart! I have been privileged in so long 
ministering to her comfort, and I trust that she 
has received some happiness from my affection. 

“And now the friend of my whole life, who 
amidst all fluctuations of other friendships never 
changed, with whose very being I was entwined, 
is gone. The first voice I ever heard I shall 
hear no more; the arms that first sustained me 
are motionless; the expressive eye is quenched. 
The room where for years I received her coun- 
sels and blessings holds only her lifeless frame. 
Her chair is vacant! 

“ Dear friend, whose heart yearned over me 
through all trials, thou art gone! I can no long- 
er press thy hand, read thy countenance, hear 
thy words of pious gratitude, offer prayers with 
thee to our common Father!” 


Still scheming and planning great works, still 
greedy for the advancement of all that seemed 
to him good, fading in bodily strength, growing 
in intellectual power, he passed the last eight 
of his life — the eight years without his mother, 
whom he had loved well, and lived to repay for 
her mother’s love — and thus came the close : — 
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“On Sunday, October 2nd, as he heard the 
bells ring, he said to us, ‘Now go to church.’ 
‘It isa part of our religion, dear sir, to nurse 
the sick and aid our friends.’ ‘True,’ he re- 

lied; ‘ you may stay.’ He asked us to read to 
fim from the New Testament. ‘From what 
part ?’ ‘From the Sermon on the Mount.’ As 
we closed the Lord’s Prayer, he looked up, with 
a most expressive smile, and said, ‘ That will do 
now ; I find that I am too much fatigued to hear 
more. I take comfort, O, the greatest comfort, 
from these words. They are full of the divinest 
spirit of our religion.’ 

“In the afternoon he spoke very earnestly, 
but in a hollow whisper. I bent forward; but 
the only words I could distinctly hear were, ‘1 
have received many messages from the Spirit.’ 

“ As the day declined, his countenance fell, 
and he grew fainter and fainter. With our sid, 
he turned himself towards the window, which 
looked over valleys and wooded summits to the 
east. We drew back the curtains, and the light 





fell upon his face. The sun had just set, and 
the clouds and sky were bright with gold and 
crimson. He breathed more and more gently, 
and, without a struggle or a sigh, the body fell 
ae We knew not when the spirit passed. 

“ Amidst the glory of autumn, at an hour hal- 
lowed by his devout associations, on the day 
consecrated to the memory of the risen Christ, 
and looking eastward, as if in the setting sun’s 
reflected light he saw promises of a brighter 
morning, he was taken home.” 


And so, at a comparatively early age, the 
young republic in its hour of great temptation, 
lost one of its ablest, and most single-hearted 
sons; of whom all said, while many, as we, dis- 
sent from some of his most important principles ; 
all agreed that he never needlessly sought a 
controversy, and never knowingly concealed a 
truth to gain applause or favor from rich or poor. 

— Tait’s Edinburgh Magozine. 





THE ARCHDUKE-EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


The Germans are showing themselves more 
incomprehensible than even the French. 

For some months past the observer of Euro- 
pean politics has noticed with a smile, now and 
then deepening into a broader cachinnation, the 
proceedings of a self-constituted Diet, or Nation- 
al Assembly at Franckfort, the ostensible object 
of whose meeting was to realise the idea of 
German unity. The King of Prussia had long 
since recognised the existence of something 
more than a vague desire in the German mind 
for a fusion, into one general nationality for 
external action, of the different states into*which 
Teutonic Europe is divided ; and when the gen- 
eral unsetling commenced, he made a bold push 
for the military leadership of Germany. It ap- 
peared, however, that he had, in another sense 
of the old proverb, reckoned without his “ host ;” 
for his proclamation was almost a dead letter, 
and it was answered by the formation of the 
Franckfort Diet. We believe that there are 
very few men of those who reason by what is 
called common-sense, who did not utterly doubt 
the power of such a collection of mere theorists 
and speech-makers to influence in any serious 
way the destinies of Germany. But the result 
has proved that, to a great extent, these calcula- 
tions were erroneous. After purging themselves 
of a strong Republican element in their Assem- 
bly, they proceeded, methodically enough, to 
frame a sort of constitution, and ultimately to 
erect a sovereign authority, to which they gave 
the name of Administrator of the German Em- 





pire. They subsequently elected to this high 
office the Archduke John of Austria, a prince 
who has been described as the Duke of Sussex 
of the Austrian royal family. Without pledging 
ourselves to the whole of this parallel, we may 








observe that the archduke had acquired —with | 


the Austrians by his personal qualities, and with 
the South Germans generally by reputation — a 
popularity much more healthy than that enjoyed 
by the Duke of Sussex in this country. He 
had, also, like his English prototype, enacted in 
his life a romance of the affections. He con- 
tracted, with a young lady of great beauty and 
accomplishments, but of humble origin, a mor- 
ganatic alliance. The lady, although ennobled, 
was excluded from the public honors to which 
she became entitled through the stedfast affec- 
tion of her husband and her own virtuous con- 
duct. With these points of resemblance the 
parallel ceases; for the Emperor of Austria, 
when in straits because of the rebellious spirit 
of his Viennese people, and being obliged to fly 
to his more loyal though less cherished Tyrolese, 
made the Archduke John his lieutenant, or dep- 
uty, in the government of the Austrian empire, 
—or, at least, of as much of it as remained after 
its dismemberment. 

In this high position — which was, at least, a 
reality as long as it lasted —the Archduke John 
was when elected to the administratorship of the 
nebulous German empire. If the thinking men 
of Europe had been polled at the time, it would 
probably have been difficult to find even a 
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respectable minority who would have expected 
the archduke to give up his reality of power for 
this dazzling but fictitious authority. In fact, 
the whole proceedings of the Franckfort Assem- 
bly had been regarded with so much contempt, 
that their nomination even of such a functionary 
was looked on as being one of the wild outbursts 
of the revolutionary spirit pervading Europe. 
Great was the surprise of all men when it was 
announced that the Archduke John had accepted 
this quasi imperial dignity ; greater still when 
he resolved to renounce in its favor the actual 
sovereignty of the Austrian empire. Yet, when 
the fact was known, motives for it were found. 
First, there were suggestions of personal ambi- 
tion and of family feeling arising from the alli- 
ance we have referred to. But with this class 
of motives we have nothing todo. A stronger 
inducement than either might be the desire of a 
prince of the house of Austria to shut out the 
King of Prussia from the fruition of his ambi- 
tious designs upon the leadership of Germany. 
The administrator assumed his functions, and so 
far the idea of German unity was realized. 
Bat, as is usual with such schemes, the attempt 
to realize it served to betray its inherent defects. 
Immediately the ancient rivalry between North 
and South Germany recommenced. The arch- 
duke has issued an official announcement that 
he has taken command of the entire armed force 
of Germany. We do not as yet quite under- 
stand whether this means the several contingents 
furnished by the different States of Germany 
to the army of the Confederation ; but if it be 
so, then the forces nominally under the control 
of this prince would amount to upwards of three 
hundred thousand men. 

This singular movement has now taken such 
a shape that it can no longer be treated with 
contempt. But although the opinion of the 
statesmen of Europe must have been changed 
as to the importance of the new authority thus 
created in Germany, it does not seem that we 
are any nearer a true comprehension of its 
nature. In fact, it is almost impossible accu- 
rately to predict what may be its result. It is ¢ 
movement of that character that it can scarcely 
have any intermediate effect between utter 
powerlessness or a complete reorganization of 
Germany. The administrator, or reg »nt, having 
been appointed, one immediately asks, What are 
to be his functions ? how far is he to exercise 


regal power ? is he to make war and peace for | be taken away. 








Germany ? is he to make general laws for the | 


whole of that enormous territory, with its more 
than forty millions of people? And if he is to 
do all this, it seems scarcely possible to contem- 
plate without an alarm, much greater than that 


| 


the systematic destruction of all the old time- 
honored monarchies of central Europe. When 
Napoleon overran the Continent with his armies, 
and overturned thrones at his will, great was the 
consternation of mankind, and it was thought 
that a new era was at hand. But all these 
changes having been effected by force, when 
that force died away the old order of things 
became restored ; and that restoration was sanc- 
tioned, even to enthusiasm, by the public opin- 
ion of the different nations of Europe, more 
especially of Germany. 

But if this reorganization of Germany under 
the influence of the theory of unity is, in reality, 
what it assumes and appears to be, then will a 
revolution have been effected far more important 
and dangerous than any of those made by the 
arms of Napoleon or by the sympathetic influ- 
ence of the Paris Republicans. If this new 
theoretical Imperatorship consolidates itself, and 
endures, it must be remembered that it will have 
been the creation of the popular voice alone — 
that, although assuming a form of royalty, it is 
essentially Republican, and that it can only 
prove its inherent strength, and manifest its 
power, by utterly neutralizing the influence of 
the existing monarchies of Germany. It will 
be a nullification of the political constitution 
adopted and fixed by the Treaty of Vienna. 
According to that constitution, the sovereign 
princes and chief authorities of the free towns 
were to meet in a Diet, and make laws to main- 
tain Germany, externally and internally, and to 
preserve, by common consent or arbitration, the 
independence and inviolability of the different 
States. But the National Assembly of Franck- 
fort, by which the Archduke John has been 
elected to this anomalous dignity, is not an 
assembly of princes, nor, strictly speaking, of 
the nominees of princes. It is not regulated by 
monarchial principles, or inspired by monarchial 
feeling. Its most violent members, though they 
form a minority, are avowedly Republicans of 
the most extreme order; and although the re- 
mainder aim at surrounding the new regent with 
constitutional supports, and securing from him 
constitutional guarantees, yet, as we have said, 
he can only derive strength by the prostration 
of the existing monarchies. The titles of royalty 
may be preserved to emperors, kings, or grand 
dukes, but the essence of their power, and, 
therefore, all the respect of their station, would 
So sweeping a change almost 
defies consideration ; and although we have the 
facts staring us in the face that the archduke is 
actually installed, and that he has given official 
notice to the commanders of garrisons, and of 
the contingent forces throughout Germany, to 


with which we regard French Republicanism, | parade their troops on a certain day, that they 
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may hear his proclamation—still we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to look on the affair except in a 
ridiculous point of view. 

What all this will lead to the wisest statesman 
cannot predicate. Already, there are some 
symptoms. Not long since, a paper of some 
influence gravely argued the question of how 
the new Imperator of Germany was to be pro- 
vided with an actual territory. The worthy 
editor saw, with the rest of the world, that an 
emperor without an empire stands in a somewhat 
ridiculous position. The scheme of the writer 
was to take from Prussia her Rhenish provinces, 
and to bestow them on the archduke as an 
appanage. But, observed the schemer, Prussia 
may object to this, although she did profess 
reluctance to accept those provinces at the last 
European settlement. Then, behold the rem- 
edy! The King of Hanover, who, with the 
spirit of a monarch, resisted the dictation of this 
posse of speech-making professors, is to be, 
according to this scribbler, deprived of his do- 
minions, as a punishment for his rebellion ; and 
those dominions are to be handed over to the 
King of Prussia. 

The reader may think we are attaching too 
much importance to the mere random proposi- 
tion of a German editor. But, unfortunately, 
such views have been for many years obtaining 
circulation amongst the Germans. Debarred 
from a legitimate field of political action by the 











in Ireland. 
denial of constitutional forms of government, 
they have taken refuge in the most wild and 
anarchial theories; and such is the energy and 
enthusiasm of the German character, that they 
will go as great lengths for a baseless idea, as an 
Englishman will go in support of a tangible and 
profitable proposition. 

There are rumors afloat that the British 
Government will acknowledge this new author- 
ity in Germany. This will be the most astound- 
ing fact of the whole series. There are some 
reasons, however, in favor of such a course. 
The influence of Prussia in Germany has hith- 
erto been, more or less, used against the industry 
and enterprise of England. The Zollverein 
has been a powerful weapon in the hands of 
Prussia in that respect. Now, if this new regent 
and his codrdinate authorities are to have the 
power of making laws for the whole of Germany, 
it is not impossible that England may find it to 
her advantage that Southern Germany should 
have been shown to possess a preponderating 
influence in the councils of the Assembly, and 
that the chief should be an Austrian prince. 
But all such speculations are at present prema- 
ture. The immediate question is, How far the 
sovereigns of Germany will submit to the degra- 
dation of being ruled over, in all essential respects, 
by a prince, however illustrious, who owes his 
elevation to popular election, unearned by any 
successful appeal to arms? — Fraser’s Magazine. 


MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


Ever since we remember, Ireland has fur- | 
nished a theme only of sadness and sorrow. | 
The music from her untuned harp has been a) 
wild unbroken strain of mourning. Her mission | 
once in the world was to light the lamp of truth | 
in many lands. Now she has another message | 
to the world, for Ireland is a demonstration that | 
physical advantages fail alone to secure happi- | 
ness to anation. The soil, the climate, the ad- | 
vantages of harbors, the intersection bywa ter- | 
carriage, and the neighbourhood of the greatest 
market in the world, should make Ireland the 
granary of the British, as Sicily was of the 
Roman Empire. The crime of Ireland must 
have been great: it punishment is bitter. The 
curse of Sodom and Gomorrah seemed scare so 
hard to bear as the doom of endless disecntent 
and half-universal misery. The fire from heav- 
en consumed at once the luxurious and crimi- 
nal cities of the plain; this slow fire raging in 
Ireland burns for ever. The Church of Scot- 
land borrowed a device from the “ back side of 





the desert of Midian,” a burning bush, with 
the motto “nec tumen consumebatur.” How 
like the holy bush and the motto placed beneath 
it, to this curse of Ireland. Many men have 
been honestly striving, through good and ill r2- 
port, to put out the secret flame, that ever 
smoulders under ground, making the moral as- 
pect of the island like the physical circumstan- 
ces of the Italian land, the crust of a fiery lake, 
over which men would tread with fear and 
trembling, if they could only see the tempest of 
flames beneath their feet, that yet will burn 
their way through in a thousand craters, and 
come out to signalise the world’s change, or to 
be overborne in the flood of the “great sea,” 
and leave a new and fresher land preparing now 
under its deep waters. The moral state of Ire- 
land is almost equally hopeless —in common, 
political calculation; but Ireland has been car- 
ried through a fiery furnace of affliction, because 
there is yet great work before her — work that 
her sons are capable of accomplishing, when 
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their energies are bent in the right direc- | with which we are acquainted of securing alike 


tion. 


We have never at any period referred to the 
state and condition of that section of the empire 
under circumstances of greater pain than now. 
While we write it seems not improbable that the 
standard of rebellion may be raised within its 
coasts, and the first blood of revolt may have 
already sunk into its soil. The grand calamity 
is, that we know not how struggles and battles 
are to be avoided. We cannot see the door for 
an escape from violence. Men certainly of 
great imaginative powers, some of them men of 
an infernal vanity, have taken the place of that 
great leader who “ wielded the fierce democracy 
at his will,” and who, for our loss and theirs, 
rests, it may be, heedless of the turmoil left be- 
hind him. We always considered O’Connell to 
be honestly and sincerely a man of peace; and 
yet for a man of peace his figures of speech 
were too frequently borrowed from blood and 
battle. He said one thought in earnest sincerity, 
that no political reform was worth the shedding 
of one drop of kuman blood ; but he ended too 
often with the exclamation — 

“Oh! Erin, shall it e’er be mine, 
To wreck thy woes in battle line — 
To lift my victor head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free.” 
Or began by saying — 

“ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow ?” 

The Irish peasantry became accustomed to 
these things. They are enthusiastic, generous, 
ready of word or blow. They deemed them- 
selves to be incurably wronged. ‘They consid- 
ered themselves the victims of a sordid tyranny. 
They were told that they were insular and wes:- 
ern Poles, bruised and trampled under by a 
lion’s paws. 
Saxons. Their virtues were narrated in pom- 
pous detail by those who should not have omit- 
ted their frailties. They believed readily all 
that they were told. “Ireland for the Irish,” 
“ This land is ours” — these were the burdens 
of song, and the texts of speech. “Ireland for 
the Irish” was the Alpha, and “ This land is 
ours” the Omega of many harangues, and mul- 
titudes of leaders, even in the moral force time. 
The peasants interpreted these sayings literally. 
They read “ this land is ours” not in the tradi- 
tional, sentimental, poetical meaning of the 
songsters in Trinity Street, Dublin, but in the 
more practical, lawyer-like phraseology of a 
landlord’s agent. They meant that this land is 
ours at farthest for the rent that we are willing 
to pay. Three provinces of Ireland are desti- 
tute of the Ulster tenant right, the best means 


oo 


They were taught to hate the | 











the interests of necessitous landlords and im- 
proving tenants. One great misfortune to Ire- 
land —a perfect calamity on the country, equiv- 
alent almost to an annual potato rot—is the 
poverty or absenteeism of the landowners. They 
are either unable or unwilling to improve their es- 
tates. They leave the tenants to provide houses 
and offices, which, in the majority of cases, are 
only “shake downs,” or “make-shifts.” After 
the houses have been built, the tenant may be 
legally dispossessed in twelve months; and trav- 
ellers who charge the Irish farmers and peasant- 
ry with want of taste and comfort in their 
dwellings should remember, that any appearance 
of neatness and uprising in the world might be 
immediately followed by the demand for more 
rent. A landlord and tenant law coming be- 
tween the parties is thus essential in Ireland. 
Theorists may prate perpetually of the invasion 
on their notions, and the impropriety of legisla- 
tive interference with private transactions; but 
some stringent regulations are actually required, 


_ even if we should be obliged to make a signal- 


fire of Adam Smith’s book, and all the other 
similar works down to the present day. A meas- 
ure of this description is absolutely wanted, and 
all requisite laws should be obtained. 

The bill before Parliament for the sale of en- 
cumbered estates was too long delayed; and is 
not even yet, indeed, clear from Parliamentary 
risks. The bill for the improvement of waste 
lands in Ireland is sadly wanted in an agricultu- 
ral country, where men are abundant, and labor 
is scarce. It is shameful to find that four million 
acres of land, capable of profitable cultivation, 
are idly wasted in a country where capital is 
hidden in the funds, and laborers perish for that 
want of work which makes a famine of bread. 
It is shameful that men should be so cheap, and 
bread so dear in an island where arable land is a 
desert, and the material of fertility and riches is 
a waste wilderness. No man can apologise for 
the crime. Where is the difference in sin be- 
tween the waste of land and the waste of grain 
that grows from land? ‘Take a region and 
make it a deer-forest, as has been done in more 
than one county of Scotland — and what greater 
crime would it be to trample down the fields of 
yellow grain that might even now have been 
waving there in ripening for the harvest? In 
either case, man takes a stand between God 
and his rational creatures, who willingly would 
work for food; and humbly look to, and trust 
Him to bless their working. The Creator has 
given the means, and bidden men labor for the 
result, but one man or a legislature stands for- 
ward and says it cannot be — creation is wrong 
—the earth and the fulness thereof was not all 
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made for work, but some considerable portions 
were formed to breed game for the rifle. 

We hate Communism, as labor’s worst foe, 
because it twines itself, like the serpent in Eden, 
into labor’s favor as its friend. Ignorance alone, 
or a gross conceit, can harbour a thought against 
the legitimate rights of private property; be- 
cause, without it, industry would lose its stimulus 
in losing its reward. The abolition of private 
property would be followed in a single year by 
appalling and murderous famine. There is no 
other bond that binds society so well together, 
and maintains its various relations. But prop- 
erty has its duties as well as its rights. It holds 
its rights by the discharge of its duties. The 
Whig bill for the improvement of waste lands 
in Ireland recognised that principle. It pro- 
claimed a great practical truth in its clauses. It 
told the owners of waste land that they must 
either take its present value, or proceed to ren- 
der it useful to the people and to the State. 
That bill was thwarted by the Political Club. 
The Whigs trembling before Peel, consented to 
rob themselves of a great good deed, as if their 
stock of popular and prudent acts had been so 
large, that one could not be missed. Whig wis- 
dom would have saved Ireland. Whig cowar- 
dice was false to the knowledge of the party ; 
who seem to have abandoned the best and state- 
liest of their progeny to perish, or to be sus- 
tained by strange hands. 

Ulster sorely wanted a tenant-right bill, and 
nothing better than a delusion has yet been 
offered. The grand jury system of Ireland has 
long been a source of heart-burning. It was 
nobly meant, and has established many good 
institutions in the land; but it taxes the public 
without even the pretence or shadow of repre- 
sentation, and is therefore tyranny. The Church 
of Ireland, although its ministers were the most 
indefatigable missionaries, as they are not all, 
would still remain a grievance and‘an offense to 
a great majority of the Irish people. Activity 
on the part of its ministers may even aggravate 
the grievance. Little more than has been done 
can now be accomplished to render easy the 
burden. It is still regarded asa badge of inferi- 
ority. The Roman Catholic priests may not 
now complain loudly against their Established 
rival; but it is easily seen that repeal would 
change the venue and cast the Ecclesiastical 
property into their keeping; for we have no 
hope of the voluntary system from an Irish 
Parliament. 

A strange fate is that of Ireland. Blessings 
are there transformed into curses. Englishmen 
and Scotchmen sought to stem the tide of ab- 
senteeism from Ireland by the imposition of a 
poor-law, and an enactment of an income-tax on 
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the runaways. The first is opposed by the per- 
sons whom it was intended to preserve. For 
the second we are charged with alluring Irish 
wealth to our capital, and Irish genius into our 
service; with ruining ,the rich and degrading 
the talented. Absenteeism is a frightful evil. 
We admit in full its power to drain and impov- 
erish. We concede all the evils, or nearly all 
the evils, charged against Irish absenteeism. 
But the crimes of rich and poor re-act upon, 
and mutually cause each other. The Irish 
gentleman likes not to give his body as a target 


for rifle practice. He makes that excuse; and | 


because red-handed and black-hearted murder 
has given to him many instances, we only an- 
swer by a whispered hope that a juster aristoc- 
racy would produce a juster tenantry — that 
milder landlords would make milder peasants. 
Treland’s catalogue of real solid grievances is 
long. So also is the list that other people can 
produce. Have no persons in the empire out of 
Ireland had losses? Is there nothing to improve 
in England or in Scotland? Have we no ab- 
senteeism in this Scotland of ours? Have we 
had no ejections of tenants— most cruel ejec- 
tions— where a landlord and tenant's improve- 
ment bill would have done necessary work, if it 
had been a good measure? Have we no reason 
to remonstrate against careless landlords? Have 
we no cause to be angry for wasted lands, where 
deer occupy the place of men, and where even 
the cattle moving from hill to market are refused 
a resting stance by the way, lest they should 


disturb the slumbers or startle the reveries of 


the stags and their followers? Have we not a 


Church also standing alien from the majority of 
the people? Have we no cause to complain of 


an unequal representation? Might we not 
equitably desire an extended franchise? Are 
there no wrongs for us to redress — wrongs that 
would have been fatal to our land, like Irish 
grievances, but we have wrought over them ? 
We made no hand-grenades for window prac- 
tice on dragoons, but we had hand-shuttles to 
clothe them wherewithal. The anvils in our 
mighty forges are ringing out merrily labor’s 
triumph o’er earth, o’er air, and all the elements, 
but they are not pike heads that lie between the 
iron and our hammers. We have beaten Eng- 
land, as England has beaten us, but our rivalry 
has long been one of brotherhood and peace. 
We have the forging of the anchor, and the 
casting of the cannon, but we beat her also in 
the mechanism that conquers more than an 
armed host will ever win on battle field; that 
tramples on the Atlantic in its wildest fury, and 
laughs the tempest to bitter scorn. And yet our 
fathers hated this union. They felt that it was 
a bitter draught. They fought and struggled, 
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but they did not thrive. May Ireland read 
their lesson well! Will she place arms in the 
hands of better men than those who followed 
Charles Stuart’s wayward fortunes from the day 
that his standard was unfolded by dark Lochiel, 
until the gallows or the trench had the bravest ; 
and weary exile, worse than death, fell to the 
men whose feet longed aye amongst the fairest 
southern flowers, to stand once more, if but to 
stand a death’s day, upon the springy heather. 
And why were they beaten? Why was 
Culloden reddened with their blood in vain ? 
Because the nation was not sufficiently oppressed 





to make a struggle necessary for its rescue. Be- | 


cause many men foresaw that these islands were 
meant to be one state. Because they looked, as 
we look, to the coming of a vast people’s em- 
pire from this union. Because the revolt was 
the offspring less of a wrong than of a senti- 
ment, of a tradition, of a poor and weak vanity. 
Ireland is moved now for a sentiment —for a 
tradition, through vanity and ambition, and by 
clever songs. Irishmen are called on to barter 
away their hardly earned shillings for pikes, too 
dear at any price; and old muskets more dan 
gerous to their owners in war than to their op- 
ponents. Fifteen months have now passed 
since the death of Daniel O'Connell. They 
have been employed incessantly in fanning up 
rebellion, by monstrous lies, in goading on un- 
happy people to their destruction. The sickle 
must now be beaten into the dagger, and the 
yellow corn be trampled down unreaped on 
Munster plains, that Mr. Meagher may wear a 
pretty sash of green, and red, and gold — that 
Mr. Doheny and Mrs. Doheny, aye, and Mrs. 
Doheny’s sister too, may enjoy the homage of 
cheated thousands on the Cairn of Slievenamon 
—that William Smith O’Brien, in his circle of 
the parties, may gain the attention and respect 
from the peasantry that he vainly sought from 
Tory, Whig, or Radical; for he has beat the 
compass round in search of a high seat, to find 
it, perhaps, where Haman found it at last — 
that idle barristers, and moustachoed, gloved, 
periwinkle persons, between youth and age, may 
make money in the sale of pretended patriotism, 
which scorns industry, and calls Earl Clarendon 
a tyrant, because he proposes to teach the peo- 
ple how to draw the earliest and best crops from 
their farms; the sale of treason and recipes for 
committing murder, on sheets stamped by her 
Majesty’s Stamp-office, posted onwards by her 
Majesty’s Post-office ; and yet, for selling which, 
poor newsmen and newswomen are dragged 
before the police tribunals, and imprisoned. 
These are the causes of the Irish rebellion in 
prospect or in progress; for, Irishmen, remem- 
ber this damning fact in the tragedy of your 
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agitation — you had representatives who placed 
a notice of motion to discuss the propriety and 
expediency of repealing the union on the books 
of the House of Commons; four or five times 
in the course of this session has that motion be- 
come the order of the day, and on all these times 
your representatives have shrunk from the per- 
formance of their duties — shrunk from the dis- 
cussion — vanished, disappeared, become absen- 
tees, until at last the worn-out patience of the 
House made theirs a dropped notice. 

So you would rebel for that which they can- 
not, or will not discuss. Your grievance galls 
you so deeply that you would die to escape its 
cutting pains, and yet, good friends, the men 
whom you elected would not explain your symp- 
toms; except in their college of witches over 
the cauldron, where they were each casting in 
their bitter herbs— their envyings, their avarice, 
their vanity, their ambition—the knowledge 
that they were small men who could not climb, 
or indolent and talented men who would not 
work to climb to places of distinction in a great 
assembly, and who wished them to fall like ripe 
apples at their feet, from the tree of liberty, in 
College Green. 

You want a republic! An Irish republic! 
There are considerations at present in the way 
of gallant men forcing a Republic, even if they 
deemed it right. The sceptre is grasped by 
hands too weak for brave men to dash it rudely 
down with the sword-hilt or the pike-handle. 
The Crown sits on a brow too fair and free of 


crime against the people for men to raise a hand 


| rudely to pluck it off. 








Nations are not to be 
oppressed by a tyrannical Queen. They need 
not permit a vicious woman to disgrace their chief 
seat, the throne of their State. . But we, who 
are no courtly flatterers— who seek no aristo- 
cratic favors — who claim nothing better than a 
rough and honest ‘ democraism ” — protest 
against republican agitation now, now of all 
reigns, and in all times, unless on the Athenian 
principle, that none again shall sway the sceptre, 
or wear the crown that has been once most wise- 
ly swayed, and once been gracefully and hum- 
bly worn. We believe that no monarch has ever 
ruled more loved by all good and right-hearted 
men amongst her people, than this Queen of the 
British Isles. From the Isle of Wight to the 
Oreades she needs no guard, and meets no in- 
convenience, unless it be inconvenience from 
the sometimes rude, but not the less real and 
valuable, attachment of the people. If we were 
earnest, anxious, time-waiting Republicans, we 
should reckon Queen Victoria a great calamity 
to our cause, and bless her all the while for 
knowing how to reign. But we are not hope- 
less of the combination of the throne and democ- 
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racy; and we are not persuaded that the su- 
preme authority need be made a prize unto 
ambitious men to plot and cabal for— we are 
not certain that Presidents are cheapest on the 
whole, because we place no faith in the bare 
pole of statistics; and we are very certain that 
the gentlemen of Trinity Street could not have 
written and published so long that truculent 
treason with which they have disgraced the pro- 
prieties of discussion and the freedom of the 
press. 

There is no President of a Republic in the 
world that would have tolerated the open preach- 
ing of treason so long. President Polk would 
have tarred and feathered ‘the system at once. 
General Cavaignac would have seized editors, 
types, and machines, on the first day’s teaching 
of how to kill. In no other land could these 
Dublin writers — who rejoice in no name more 
than slaves, except felons — have enjoyed that 
liberty of giving bad advice, which they have 
abused with so much talent and effect. 

For fifteen months, since the death of O’Con- 
nell, this press has taught the necessity of rebel- 
lion, of civil war, of murderous assaults by fe- 
male hands, by females; for the men of the 
clubs seemed to think it wise, brave, courageous, 
to get their fighting done by vitriol bottles — 
by hand-grenades from windows— by boiling 
water and molten lead cast out by fiends in pet- 
ticoats, if any such there might be found. Yea, 
and during all this time, these very cautious 
fellows prated of Wallace, and Tell, and Wash- 
ington, and all great men that have ever battled 
down a wrong, with God’s blessing on their own 
stout hearts and strong arms, but would have 
dashed the coward to the ground with their 
mailed glaive, or their whip-handle, who whis- 
pered to them that treachery to humanity of 
bidding women fight with vitriol bottles, and 
lose all privilege that brave men, even in bat- 
tles, cast cheerfully in woman’s way. 

For fifteen months this work has gone for- 
ward. What has it done? A strong agitation 
for the repeal of the union has been ruined, and 
reduced to a shadow in the person of John 
O’ Connell — floating mournfully in his brother’s 
yacht in the harbor of Cork. One coercion bill 
has been passed by the Government, armed 
with which the Lord Lieutenant has proclaimed 
districts of the country, and made even the 
retention of a pocket pistol a crime punishable 
by two years’ imprisonment and hard labor. A 
commission went down into Tipperary, Limer- 
ick county, and some of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and left twenty peasants for the gallows ; 
and remember, gentlemen of Dublin, you taught 
them to hunt for blood. The famine in the land 
has been laid down to Saxon account, as if the 





Saxons wilfully made the potatoes rot, to have 
the pleasure of buying and giving food to mil- 
lions. No calamity was so fearful and so directly 
from God’s hand, in which these parties traded 
not. Famine wearing out the wearied woman 
and her children, laying them down in a ditch 
to die: this fatal famine made cartridges for 
them. Fever, wasting the strong man, and 
dragging him into his shallow grave, was pa- 
raded before the world as a Saxon curse —a 
Saxon oppression —a Saxon tyranny — that 
made a sad and sorrowing household in many 
Saxon homes that had been happy. 

The veriest charnel-houses of disease and 
death were ranged for sufferings and depriva- 
tions to cast as crimes, not against the Saxon 
Government only, but against the Saxon people, 
as if we found joy in others’ grief, and profit in 
others’ sufferings and miseries. 

And what came next ?—a bill to facilitate 
banishment for sedition. Next, the scandal of 
one man in twelve refusing to convict on the 
clearest evidence, on distinct avowals. Then, 
the charge of packing juries, though it was 
known that both parties, and all parties, packed 
and picked, in that monstrous delusion, the Jury 
law of England and of Ireland. Liberty, mark 
you, was making great strides. Freedom, you 
observe, was holding high holiday. Then came 
the proclamation of Ireland’s metropolis, and 
the metropolitan county, along with one-half of 
the south of Ireland. And now, on the 22d and 
24th of June, the temporary destruction of Irish 
constitutional liberty is accomplished ; and such 
is Freedom’s march to victory, as beaten from 
Trinity Street, Dublin ! 

We do not misrepresent the character of the 
press, and the provocation that has thus warred . 
against freedom, against peace, against life, and 
been successful. We take the last Nos. of two pub- 
lications — two newspapers, dated on the 22d July, 
regularly stamped, and regularly posted tous. We 
have no wish to copy and put on record, perma- 
nently, the worst passages in these journals — or 
to do more in that way than merely to justify our 
statements. A person writing under the signa- 
ture of “J. F. L.,” and supposed to be Mr. J. 
F. Lalor, concludes his letter with these words : 


“Tn the one case we ought not, in the other we 
surely cannot, attempt waiting for our harvest- 
home. If opportunity offers, we must dash at that 
opportunity —if driven to the wall, we must 
wheel for resistance. Wherefore, let us fight in 
September, if we may — but sooner if we must. 

“Meanwhile, however, remember this — that 
somewhere, and somehow, and by somebody, a 
beginning must be made. Who strikes the first 
blow for Ireland? Who draws first blood for 
Ireland? Who wins a wreath that will be green 
for ever ?” 
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The bloody question was answered on Tues- 
day night, the 25th July, when a confederate, 
named Monan, stabbed a policeman in the thigh 
with his dagger, and was apprehended, along 
with two companions. It will be a remarkable 
miracle if the grayish hempen wreath that this 
man has earned will remain green for ever; but 
we shall hear. 


The same journal commences an article in 
the following fashion : — 


“In the case of Ireland now, there is but one 
fact to deal with, and one question to be consid- 
ered. The fact is this —that there are at pres- 
ent in occupation of our country some 40,000 
armed men, in the livery and service of Eng- 
land ; and the question is— how best and soon- 
est to kill and capture those 40,000 men.” 


A large question that for any man to put. 
The capture or the killing of 40,000 well disci- 


plined, well armed, and brave men, is a serious | 


question. We see not clearly any way in which 
it could be easily accomplished. But did you 
not say that the soldiers were with you once ? 
Did you not assure the people who followed you 
that the army would not fire? Had you not 
sounded them on the proposal to fraternize ? 
Were not your advances favorably received ? 
Hlints like that were freely circulated. Now it 
appears, as the army must be killed or captured, 
that these fond hopes were delusive. A prudent 
general would number his forces on the eve of a 


that course :— 


“Ten thousand men in Meath — twelve thou- 
sand in Cork —as many more in Dublin — ten 
thousand in Limerick — fifty thousand on the 
top of Slievenamon— with the ancient hills 
beneath their feet, and the eternal heavens 
above their heads, have devoted themselves this 


week to Ireland’s service. A hundred thousand | 


recruits in a week, no mean addition to ‘the 
army of the League.’ 

“ Next week new counties and new towns will 
be called on to declare for the same League, and 
a quarter of a million men by this day week will 
be added to the muster-roll of liberation. No 
secretary may enrol them —no political godfa- 
ther initiate them — but enrolled and allied they 
will be, by the sanction of all the virtues, in the 
bonds of personal courage and mutual confi- 
dence. 

“Let the men who invoked this power and 
have got this response rejoice and tremble. 
Rejoice for their success, tremble for their re- 
sponsibility. Once more the inextinguishable 
soul of Ireland animates its ancient forms and 
prepares to wrestle with its ancient enemy.” 


On Saturday, the 29th July, the muster-roll 
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diem for their support, a sum daily of £12,500. 
In eight days, a net capital of £100,000 will be 
expended ; but will the British Government be 
beaten in eight days? Money, even although 
indispensable, is insufficient. Money cannot 
feed and clothe an host. There must be food 
and shelter provided. Bivouacking is necessary 
in certain circumstances, but disagreeable in 
all. The handling of 250,000 men is a very 
serious matter, requiring great resources, great 
tact, and indomitable energy. For that purpose 
a regular and numerous staff of officers is re- 
quisite. A careful and well appointed commis- 
sariat is necessary, With arrangements and pre- 
cautions that have not, and cannot, have been 
adopted by the proposed leaders of the great 
army. Mr. Meagher may be brave — Mr. Do- 
heny may be desperate — Mr. O’Brien may be 
stubborn ; but neither party has, we understand, 
the advantages of military experience. The 
strangers who may gather like vultures to the 
prey, will be unacquainted with the country. 
With the exception of the American gentlemen, 
they will be ignorant of the language. Old 
Ireland tried brave foreign officers in her strug- 
gles long ago; and jealousy took the place of 
peace in her armies. A similar result would 
occur in 1848. Jealousies would arise. The 
army would melt away. And the stubborn foe 
would be there still, with his iron grasp — the 


stubborn foe whom Ireland asks for an enemy 
. . . | 
great struggle. The Dublin journalist adopts 


instead of a snend. 

Does Ireland ask that change? Who are the 
Irish? The questions are pregnant with mean- 
ing. The Irish are the most mingled and mixed 
people in Europe. The old Irish people do not 
participate in this movement. They are to be 
found ir. the western districts of Connaught and 
Ulster, a poor but patient people; who have not 
hitherto joined in this or in any similar agitation. 
The eastern counties of Ulster are not those 
Irish whom the confederates reckon. The haif 
of Leinster is of English descent, and indisposed 
to rebellion. There are said to be 13,000 Prot- 
estant operatives in Dublin alone, ready to 
resist the confederated clubs. Munster remains ; 
but even in that province, the most disaffected, 
a very large and powerful body of the inhabi- 








tants will fight against club domination. These 
Dublin journalists deceive themselves. They 
said that Ulster would join the League. They 
said that first; and next they said, we will go 
and try. The paper from which we have al- 
ready quoted has the following paragraph :— 


“The Protestant Repeal Association send out 
on Monday next two deputations to Ulster, who 











of liberation would consist of 250,000 men. We are to take different routes, and to form a june- 
take the figures as they are given. That num- | tion within the walls of Derry. One, we hear, 
ber of men will require, at one shilling each per | is to proceed by Dundalk, Newry, and Belfast ; 
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and the other by the interior towns through 
Monaghan, Armagh, and Tyrone. 

“We rejoice to hear of this expedition, and 
at this time. No one, however unscrupulous, 
can assert that the Orange demonstrations of this 
month have not been an utter failure. It is, 
therefore, neither intrusive nor unwise to test at 
present the positive quantity of national senti- 
ment in Ulster; and no other body could under- 


take that duty so properly as the Protestant 
Repeal Association. 


“Let the deputies be zealous, prudent, active, 
and well armed with facts and figures. They 
are going on an errand of conviction into a land 
of intellect. To succeed in this is to save Ire- 
land, perhaps, from revolution — certainly, from 
civil war. Let them go forth with a high con- 
sciousness of duty, and of the truth of their 
own cause, and they may do the greatest work 
that remains undone in Ireland. They may 


make Ulster part of a nation and Ireland a 
whole one.” 


And how fared this deputation — this most 
forlorn hope, travelling under disguised colors ? 
On Wednesday they announced that they should 
not go. They submitted to the law; aye, and 
to more than the law —to the fact, that Ulster 
was an unsafe province for pretences. 

We will allow the army of 250,000 men, com- 
manded by the Dublin journalists, many victo- 
ries. We suppose that they have beaten the 
forty thousand soldiers very severely. Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick, Dublin, Drogheda, are in 
their hands. Still the tide of war and spoliation 
—that ceaseless march of many battalions — 
pours or; and the harvest of a thousand fields 
are beaten under their tread. At last the guar- 
dian peaks of the black north are in their view 
for, remember, they must drive the English flag 
out of Ireland. The memory of ten thousand 
feuds are stirred in these heated breasts. Dun- 
dalk is passed, and they approach the mountain 
road, and then here and there, now and then, a 
flash, a report, a groan —a man is in eternity. 
How often sure and hidden marksmen repeat 
the experiment. But the army of liberation is 
two hundred and fifty thousand. They have 
gained the height, and far below rest Newry’ 8 
town and towers—that black North is before 
them — smiling in its rich luxuriance ; a prov- 
ince that might be the richest of the empire, 
but for the perpetual pressure from the South 
and West, of laborers, beating down the poor 
man’s wages, and dividing with him his daily 
bread. 

The Liberating Army is fortunate — more 
successful than we should expect, and they have 
cleared, in a march that formed one running 
battle for days, a large space in the north. They 
have forced Loughbrickland, burned the manu- 
factories on the Ban, destroyed the church-tower 
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of Dromore, and Bishop Percy’s Monument, 
because Dromore is a very Orange district. 
They have reached the ridge of Hillsborough ; 
but every field, in all the weary miles from the 
Mourne Mountains, was a battle, and every 
house a fort, until the very ditches ran red blood, 
and the dark Ban tinged red the wide waters 
of Lough Neagh. And what a scene is here for 
a conquering army! Far almost as the eye can 
reach, the rich land sinks gently to the river ; 
and all wide England has no richer scene — 
where mansion, tower, town, and cottage, cluster 
thick together o’er all the valley closed by the 
mountains that overhang Belfast. A scene for 
a conquering army that to take courage on, and 
be satisfied for many toils with this prospect of a 
rich reward. But through the green hedges of 
every lane steel glistens in the sun; countless 
red flags float heavily in the morning breeze ; 
strange sounds are rising to the hill, and clouds 
of horsemen hover on every side ; while mortar 
and howitzer begin to scatter death among the 
advancing multitudes, for rolling backwards, and 
accumulating like the avalanche as they moved 
the northmen have gathered here, to strike their 
last blow for home and freedom —and as the 
north, whatever the south might say, would 
firmly trust —for liberty and faith. And who 
could doubt the issue? Your 250,000 men— 
or all of them that remain —are there; but “a 
nation,” equal in numbers to the Danes that 
defy Germany, have gathered to defend their 
faith, aided by the power of Britain ; and what 
man inall the invading host so reckless as to 
dream that the day of their victories is not past, 
when they stand before that terrible array ; 
girdling round the capital of their province, 
stirred by an hereditary hatred, sleeping and 
dying out, once and lately, but then to be 
revived. Strong in their determination — strong 
in their numbers—and stronger still in their 
tact of leadership— what man could hope in all 
these Southern wanderers—for better than a 
rapid flight, except a grave to hide him from 
the shame and the disgrace of wrapping his 
country in blood—-rampling its harvests, slaugh- 
tering its sons, starving its daughters, and leav- 
ing scaithed and wretched homesteads to mark 
well ruin’s path; yet providing something worse 
—two nations again in one land, separated by 
the feuds of blood and faith, by a quarrel that 
would not die out for centuries—a quarrel 
raised for an idle dream that never will be 
realized ; and that, if accomplished, would make 
misery yet more helpless. 

We have given the Confederates credit for a 
success equivalent to the stretch of the most 
diseased imagination amongst them; since none 
of them is mad enough to think that they can 
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take Belfast, without the consent of the Protes- 
tant population; and that consent they never 
will obtain ; for, forgetting all former differences, 
nearly 200,000 enrolled Protestants, almost 
equal in number to the calculations of the Con- 
federates, have offered their personal and pecu- 
niary support in every way to the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in the suppression of the revolt. 

The late Mr. O’Connell left a legacy of good 
advice to his followers. He told them that they 
never could carry repeal without the aid of the 
Protestant population. That is a great fact. 
But if repeal can never be carried without the 
consent of the Protestant population in a legal 
and constitutional manner, it is still more impos- 
sible to carry this measure against their will by 
violence. Mr. O’Connell knew the powers of 
his followers better than any other man: he was 
cognoscent of their power: he had studied their 
-apabilities: he had read their history: he had 
traced their characteristics: he knew their op- 
ponents: he respected their firmness: he had 
marked their resources. And this great man, 
with fifty years experience, told his followers, 
“You must gain over the Protestants before you 
can carry repeal.” 

In these circumstances, the insurrection can 
only be an affair of idle bloodshed — commenced 
for idle ends. Poetry is the right arm of the 
clubbist literature. The clubs of Dublin are 
strong in poets — in true poets — full of energy, 
and who write true poetry. From the publica- 
tions already mentioned we copy two sets of 
verses : — 


“Oh! for the plain, old, pirate, Danes, 
Who writ with reeking glaves 
Their challenge —to submit to chains, 
Else find them tyrants’ graves ! 
In open fray 
They cleft their way : 
And to the dauntless horde 
The vengeance due, 
From hearts as true, 
Was rendered with the sword. 


“ Now — writhing ‘neath the Saxon’s heel, 
We madly curse the hour 
That reft both hearts and hands of steel 
To fell the felon power, 
Which from our plains, 
And from our veins, 
The wealth and worth so draws, 
That ruthless bands 
Can sheathe their brands, 
And plunder us by laws. 


“They robbed us of our sea and soil, 
Our temples and our thrones ! 
They rob us of our daily toil — 
The marrow of our bones; 
If any slave 
Would strike — not crave — 
They make his doom an awe — 
Death scaffold pains, 
Or grave in chains, 
With office worms to gnaw! 





| 
| 
| 





a 


“ A social desert is our land; | 


Its monarch power all-brute ; 
And all that makes free nations grand 
Is lost like desert fruit; 
High powers of mind, 
To lift mankind 
Nigh God’s eternal throne, 
Are marred — or worse — 
Become our curse — 
Our land is not our own! 


“ Almighty Heaven ! — stored in our hearts 
Is fuel beyond name! 
How long — how long till Saxon arts 
Will make it fire and flame ? 
We pant to ride 
On freedom’s tide — 
Of freedom’s breeze to breathe ; 
Or with our blood 
To dye the flood, 
If doomed to lie beneath!” 


Veritas in vino; and, most probably, the in- 
fluence of poetic fits on some temperaments is 
not very unlike the influence of wine. They 
may bring the truth out. The complaint of this 
imaginative felon — the style they all now adopt 
— is that the laws are not written with reeking 
glaives. The insincerity of these peop'e is 
manifest even in their verses. They pant for 
rebellion. They are anxious to dye the flood 
with their blood; and if they only involved 
themselves in the transaction, the loss to Ireland 
could be borne. 


The next slip of poetry has the same charac- 
ter of inconsistency : — 


“'The morn is beaming brightly, 
Where bristling sleep, where bristling sleep, 
Yon bayonet ridges sightly 
For us to reap, for us to reap; 
Our weapons are but few, boys, 
To meet th’ array, to meet th’ array, 
But hearts we have right true, boys, 
To clear the way, to clear the way. 


“T’ve words to say, not many, 
For words are air, for words are air, 
The counsel best of any, 
Is win and wear, is win and wear. 
The proverb tells you now, boys — 
‘A sunny day to make the hay ;’ 
So on with you, and mow, boys — 
Just clear the way, just clear the way. 


“ We want no standard fine, boys, 
Of brilliant hue, of brilliant hue, 

For in our heart ’s our sign boys, 
Beneath us too, beneath us too ; 

With scythe and fork to meet them, 
We'll try the day, we'll try the day, 

And if we cannot beat them, 
We'll clear the way, we'll clear the way. 


“ With peace and patience pestered, 
Long days we past, long days we past ; 

But rankling wrong has festered 
Too sore at last, too sore at last: 

I always said ‘twas vain, boys, 
To man to pray, to man to pray ; 

My plan — kneel on the plain, boys, 
Up! clear the way, now clear the way.” 
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“with peace and patience pestered” — that is 
the offence of British connection. The offended 
might have peace, if they would have patience. 
Nay, they have peace, but they might have 
prosperity. There is no right that they can 
claim, which would not be conceded — no right, 
but also there is no wrong, that they shall ever 
force. Their fate is in their own hands. 
Grievances they have, and so have we all. Re- 
forms they may want, and we all want them. 
These deficiencies can be remedied by well- 
directed agitation ; but never by the sword. 

We have copied these verses to contrast the 
ultimatum with the cause of strife. The ulti- 
matum is the sword. The cause is the pestering 
of peace and patience, and the rule of constitu- 
tional law instead of “the red glaive.” We 
copy next the sayings of a prose writer: — 


“That cry has gone up to heaven, and en- 
tered in the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, but it 
could not melt the heart of man. We appeal to 
God, then, in the day of battle; we claim his 
vengeance for our wrongs; for has he not said, 
‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay saith the Lord?” 
Do you fear the judgment of men? Look round 
the earth —every nation cheers you on with 
words of hope, and sympathy, and encourage- 
ment. Uplift your battle flag, and from the two 
hemispheres, and from across the two oceans, 
not words alone, but brave hearts and armed 
hands will come to aid you. 

“ Treland ! Ireland ! it is no petty insurrection 
—no local quarrel—no party triumph that 
summons you to the field. The destinies of the 
world, the advancement of the human race — 
depends now on your courage and success; for, 
if you have courage, success must follow. Tyr- 
anny, and despotism, and injustice, and bigotry, 
are gathering together the chains that have been 
flung off by every other nation of Europe, and 
are striving to bind them upon us — the ancient, 
brave, free Irish people. It is a holy war to 
which we are called —a war against all that is 
opposed to justice, and happiness, and freedom. 
Conquer, and tyranny is subdued for ever. 

“It is a death-struggle now between the op- 
pressor and the slave — between the murderer 
and his victim. Strike! strike! Another in- 
stant, and his foot will be upon your neck — his 
dagger at your heart. Will he listen to prayers ? 
will he melt at tears? God help us! We have 
looked to Heaven and earth, and asked, ‘Is 
there no way to save Ireland but by this dark 
path?’ We have taken counsel of Misery and 
Famine, and Plague, and said, ‘ Will not ye 
_ for us?’ Will not Horror grant what 

ustice denies? But they die! they die! The 
strong men, and the mothers, and the pale chil- 
dren, down they full, thousands upon thousands 
—a death-ruin of human corses upon the earth ; 
and their groans vibrate with a fearful dissonance 
through the country, and their death-wail shrieks 
along the universe, but no pity dims the eye of 
the stern murderer who watches their agonies.” 





It is wise to mark the precise measure of 
these men. This writer is not trusting to him- 
self. He is not trusting to the army of 250,000 
men. He is deluding himself, or he wishes to 
delude the people into reliance on foreign aid — 
but where can that come from to Ireland ? 
France is pre-occupied. The Government of 
that country live on friendly terms with the 
English Cabinet. They do not wish to make 
enemies, but to secure friends. They regard the 
Irish insurrection as a counterpart of that which 
they have now suppressed. From them, there- 
fore, no aid can be expected. The Red Repub- 
licans might visit Ireland, and throw in a blow, 
if they could get; but there is Cavaignac at 
home, and Napier in the Channel — both very 
unlikely persons to pass these gentlemen. And 
if they came — Proudhon, the avowed Atheist 
— his followers noted Communists — there is not 
a priest in Ireland who would not denounce the 
foul alliance from his altar. Aid from the French 
Government cannot be expected: aid from the 
Red Republicans of France, if practicable, 
would be ruin. Turn westward. Between Ire- 
land and the United States there are 3000 miles 
of water. What aid can come from thence? A 
thousand men would exhaust the list of volun- 
teers; and they would be prisoners ere they 
landed ; or, rather, they never would land in 
Ireland, in large numbers. Then we are threat- 
ened with war in Canada; with the burning of 
Montreal, with the sacking of Quebec — im- 
mense calamities, that will not soften the rope 
round a man’s neck convicted of treason ; and 
will not soothe the dying hours of a defeated 
leader. Whatever may be done at Montreal or 
Quebec, can affect no issue at Clonmel and 
Cork. 

Another writer in the same journal says that 
the people are up, ready for any movement. It 
is true. There is a large mass of the people 
taught to hate the British name. They hate it 
well. They are ripe for all mischief. They 
may be even now fighting. Their present readi- 
ness and rashness do not, in any way that we 
perceive, decrease the responsibility of those 
who, with malignant lies, have maddened the 
men that trust them; maddened them to rush 
on a great depth of sorrow :— 


“ What will the People do? Whom will the 
People follow? The we will follow who- 
ever will lead. The People will act in concert 
against the common enemy. 

“ Now, then, the time is come to test true lead- 
ership. Now, the time is come for courage, in- 
vention, and power of mind to do their part. 
If the evokers shrink from the presence of the 
spirit they have raised, they are lost. If they 
were but white foam on the top of the popular 
wave, and not the compelling Tridents, they will 
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be wasted on the wind, and remembered only as 
a simile of scorn. But if they be true men and 
resolute, they may lead this moving race like a 
trained horse into the lists, and through them to 
victory.” 


We take one extract more. It contains three 
recipes for killing human beings. In the paper 
from which we quote there have appeared for 
several months, number after number, directions 
of this nature, as if the human heart was not 
sufficiently bad in itself to contrive the means 
of cutting throats. The second recipe is for 
providing coarse, rough dirks, for close quarter 
work ; and we fear there is a process of Italian- 
izing going forward in the Irish character, al- 
though the dirk is an old Celtic weapon. The 
third is the most malevolent, and the most dan- 
gerous of the batch : — 


“TEAD BULLETS. 


“ Whilst the lead is in a fused state add a little 
flour of sulphur, which will make the metal 
more dense and hard, and prevent air cavities : 
it will abstract more metal and leave less dross, 
a saving to be looked to when the material is 
scarce. 

“THE PIKE AUXILIARY. 


“Many of the old veterans of the present day, 











who flourished in manual vigor fifty years ago, | 


have expressed and recommended an auxiliary 
to the pike—an instrument in the form of a 
clasped knife, with a blade six or seven inches 
long, tapered near the end, it would be found 


useful in camp equipment, and be a handy tool | 


in a hand-to-hand struggle. The Irish cutlers 
might supply a cheap and useful article, after 
the fashion of the old Celtic skeine. 


“WINDOW GRENADES. 


“A kitchen paste roller, or such other piece 
of timber, laid over with several folds of strong 
paper, covered with glue paste, or starch. When 
the several folds are laid on the roller, one end 
turned over with each fold on the roller, tempo- 
rarily laced with cord, then draw the roller out, 


set the paper tube to dry, fill it with powder or | 


gun cotton, and add a few swan drops, small 
nails, glass, or other hard materials. 

“Get a piece of soft paper for fuse, rub the 
paper with a candle or other grease and gun- 
powder, fold the paper fuse in length, and softly 
fix it in the open end of the tube; close the tube 
neatly round the fuse, and tie it with a piece of 
cord. At the moment of casting from the win- 
dow fire the fuse; if it does not kill the rider it 
will surely tickle the horse.” 


The employment of females in the manufacto- 
ry of hand-grenades, is something different from 
that which the women of Paris followed during 
the insurrection. They were engaged in pre- 
paring lint during the battle, and in dressing the 
wounds of those who had fallen in the action; 
and, we believe, without much distinction of 








These demoniacal writers of Dub- 
lin advise the females of that city to employ 
themselves in killing dragoons, and tickling their 
horses—a very pretty, pleasant, feminine pas- 
time — but the imprudence of the persons who 
would recommend its adoption during a battle in 
the streets of large towns, is undeniable, and on 
a par with their cruelty. What would be the con- 
sequence ? Sappers would have orders to blow 
up any house from which missiles of this charac- 
ter proceeded. ‘The existing appliances in war 
would open up rapidly a way from house to 
house within their walls; and if soldiers saw 
their companions assassinated in this manner, 
they would not spare suspected lives. The com- 
batants must be intensely imprudent who would 
recommend this mode of warfare; which would 
raise the cry of ve victis ; and suspend the cap- 
ture of prisoners, or the concession of quarter 
during the conflict. Woman’s place of safety in 
a calamity of this nature, is not at the window 
tossing hand-grenades. 

We have run over the history of these pro- 
ceedings rapidly, and examined the motives of 
the actors in them as they appear on the surface. 
At no period, since the suppression of the Irish 


combatants. 


rebellion in 1798, have the internal affairs of 


this country presented a more trying combina- 
tion of evil influences. We blame the Execu- 
tive Government for having delayed to seek 
power months ago to suppress a movement that 
had clearly the expulsion from the throne of the 
monarch as its great object. Whatever govern- 
ment is constituted in a country, pursues the 
best course, in the opinion of its members, for 
the good of the nation over whom it rules. Char- 
ity requires its opponents to adopt that idea. 
They may see blunders in their policy, but they 
are to Le considered innocent of crime until 
their guilt be proved. Any government, there- 
fore, is charged with the preservation of the 
lives and property of its subjects, and charged 
to suppress every hostile feeling among them — 
every feeling that can lead to slaughter. 

We appreciate the conduct of the government 
in some respects. They were anxious to avoid 
any interference with the usual course of the 
law, but there were circumstances in this case 
for six months past sufficient te manifest the de- 
termination of the parties to accomplish their 
objects by violence. 

We blame the delays which have occurred in 
passing necessary measures through the legisla- 
ture, because they have given the men, not actu- 
ated, we presume, by pure motives, an undeni- 
able ground to blame the insufficiency of Parlia- 
ment. 

We blame the course pursued by influential 
periodicals and writers in this country, who have 
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used unjustifiable language towards Ireland and 
the Irish people. We blame that gross igno- 
rance evidently prevalent amongst the peasantry 
of the south of Ireland, which renders them 
credulous, and willing to adopt any scheme, 
however groundless, from a visit to a sainted 
well, to a raid, with pike in hand, for relief. 

At this stage we fear that little can be done 
to restore peace until the imprudent and despe- 
rate leaders be apprehended. Their seizure 
may be preceded or followed by blood. They 
have fle to their strongholds in the south, where 
they expect protection from their partisans ; with- 
out any better means of promoting their course 
than by desultory warfare. 

The hour of conciliation has passed away on 
both sides unimproved. The hour of action is 
come. The government, anticipating the insur- 
gent’s choice time for fighting, after the corn is 
gathered, have expedited the trial. 

Both parties have thrown down the gauntlet. 
We are in the interval between the challenge 
and the blow. To the leaders, submission is po- 
litical destruction. 
be long cherished hopes of competency destroyed. 
There is not thus the wreck or fragment of a 
hope that they will avoid the contest. 

It is a moment of intense anxiety. Liberty is 
destroyed in the house of her pretended friends 
Sect is arrayed against sect — idleness is asked 
to sit down at the table of industry, and share 
its store — the lives of gallant men are to be 
ruthlessly sacrificed ; but no man can mediate, 
no voice can be raised to stay this madness. 
There is no issue that can cause to us reproach- 
es for the past. We have endeavoured to de- 
stroy the difference between the nations. We 
have uttered no reproaches, while grieved with 
conduct that has destroyed the hope of freedom’s 


To their followers, it would | 
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progress for a season. We never said that this 
country must “squelch” the Irish. We have 
sought the redress of their grievances, and plead 
for reforms, for words of hope, for conciliatory 
acts. 

The result of a conflict may destroy the unity 
of the empire. The event is possible, but not 
more than possible. A more probable result is 
the overthrow of the insurgents, not perhaps in 
their first or their second conflict; but, on that 
account, more terrible in the end; and from de- 
feat will spring bitter feelings that years of a 
kind and constitutional government may fail to 
allay. 

There can be no satisfactory issue now from 
the quarrel. It may have several results, and 
different degrees of evil, but the slightest is a 
calamity that must be acutely felt by all who 
sought the peace, prosperity, and freedom of 
Ireland. 

There is one fact to be remembered in an 
hour of victory —on the scattering of the mis- 
guided, and the punishment of the tempters 
Ireland has not joined yet the revolt, or the 
threats to rebel. Disaffection centres in Mun- 
ster —is unknown to Ulster —has no hold of 
Connaught — and is weak in Leinster. 

The Irish measures under discussion are sus- 
pended. Legislation will be arrested, while 
wrongs, or fancied wrongs, will be submitted to 
the ordeal of battle. That work will pass. The 
traces of riot or of war will disappear. Those 
who perish will be forgotten. The grass of the 
next spring will cover the trenches where they 
may be laid. The facts will still remain, that 
Ireland has not, and, as a nation, will not, rebel; 
and that the possibility of a revolt is, in some 
wy, disgraceful to our legislation. — Tuit’s Ed- 


inburgh Magazine. 





For the Daguerreotype. 


ACADEMICAL CELEBRATIONS 


We were lately present at the annual com- 
mencement of Harvard University, at Cam- 
bridge, and the impressive scene which we wit- 
nessed involuntarily recalled to our memory 
the last celebration of a similar character, of 
which we had been spectators. 

It was some fourteen years since in the time 
honored university of Oxford, which was cele- 
trating the annual “ Commemoration of her Foun- 
ders and Benefactors.” But it was an occasion 
of unusual and stirring interest; for she was at 
the same time conferring the highest office in 








IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


her gift, the chancellorship, upon the most: illus- 
trious of England’s sons, upon the statesman- 
warrior, the Duke of Wellington. The solemn 
splendor of the scene can hardly be described ; 
the theatre, erected for the purpose of these 
celebrations, with its classical circular form, and 


| vaulted ceiling painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


is among the most conspicuous of the architec- 
tural beauties of Oxford; the broad gallery ex- 
tending round the entire building was crowded 
with fair and noble forms; above this gallery is 
another, devoted exclusively to the undergradu- 
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ates and Bachelors of Arts, in which they enjoy, 
and zealously exercise, the singular privilege of 
expressing once in every year their approbation 
or disapprobation of every person holding a 
public situation either in the state or in the 
University. We know not how the case may be 
now, but in those days no free-trade heresy had 
as yet distracted the tory camp, and as the name 
now of one and now of another of the public 
men of England was shouted forth by some 
stentorian voice, two thousand hurrahs shook 
the walls of the building in approval of a good 
conservative, or a perfect storm of groans and 
hisses burst over the devoted head of some un- 
fortunate reformer and whig. The good old 
king, and yet more frequently his amiable con- 
sort, the great leaders of the conservative party, 
and chiefly the hero of the day, “the Duke,” 
were shouted forth again and again; but louder 
and longer still were the plaudits when ever and 
anon some gallant youth would call upon his 
companions to testify their admiration of “ the 


ladies” by whose presence they were honored ; 


Tum vero exoritur clamor. 


and the fair creatures, blushing and smiling, 
evidently felt both pleased and embarrassed by 


pressed. 
content with the generalities, but rendered from 
time to time more particular homage to “ the 
ladies in white,” “the ladies in pink,” “ the 
ladies in blue,” &e. 


Thus passed away the hour of expectation, | all nations, who have distinguished themselves 


between the time of admission into the theatre 


and that fixed upon for the commencement of 
the ceremony. Suddenly the organ pealed forth 
a triumphant strain, the wide doors were thrown 


It was headed by the gentlemen-beadles with 
their maces of massive gold and silver; then 
came the Vice-chancellor, the Heads of Houses, 
(Presidents of the different colleges) and other 
authorities of the University, the Chancellor- 
elect, and a long train of archbishops and_bish- 
ops, and other dignitaries in Church and State. 
But in order to form an idea of the brilliancy of 
this procession we must forget our sombre repub- 
lican simplicity, and picture to ourselves a daz- 
zling array of gold and gorgeous colors. Doc- 
tors of Divinity in robes of scarlet velvet, 
noblemen in black almost concealed by gold 
embroidery, graduates of various degrees in 
Arts, and Law, and Medicine, and Music, in 
silk and satin of all the different shades of pur- 
ple, crimson, pink, and blue; the most graceful 
robes being those of the proctors, which are of 
black silk with loose sleeves of velvet, and long 


| . . 
_ hoods of snow white ermine. 
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When all had found their appointed places, 
and the tumult of applause, which greeted the 
Duke upon his entrance, had been hushed, and 
the thousands of white arms which not less ex- 
pressingly had waved their enthusiasm, had 
subsided into repose, the formal act of installa- 
tion was performed, and he took his place as 
Chancellor of the University. As no English 
is allowed to be spoken in Convocation, he was 
obliged to read a Latin speech which had been 
written for him; and, his knowledge of that 
learned language having become somewhat rusty 
during fifty years of active service, a sly smile 
might now and then be seen lurking in the cor- 
ners of some “ Don’s” mouth, as the old soldier 
made an egregious false quantity, or, by an utter 
disregard of punctuation, spoiled a sentence 
that would have done honor to Cicero. 

As soon as this was over, the real business of 
the annual Commemoration commenced. The 
first part is the conferring of Honorary Degrees 
upon a few distinguished individuals. The value 
of such degrees depends entirely upon the 
judicious use which is made of the privilege of 
conferring them; Oxford has sometimes exer- 
cised this privilege in order to do honor, in the 


_ way in which alone she can do so, to men who 
the fervor with which the admiration was ex- | have deserved well of their country or of the 
The “ gownsmen,” however, were not | 


world by fighting in a good cause ; sometimes, 


| as in the case of Prince Albert, in order to pay 
_a graceful compliment to one who worthily fills 


a high station; more generally, however, for the 
legitimate purpose of doing homage to men of 


by their literary and scientific attainments. 


| Never has she conferred this honor or w't'theld 
_ it, from motives of party spirit, or to gratify the 


_ possessors of public power; never has she con- 
open, and the procession entered the building. | 


ferred it upon a bad man, or withheld it from a 
good one, from interested motives; and in the 
only ease in which any opposition was manifested 
to one whom all confessed to be eminently 
deserving of the honor, it arose from a strong 
sense of religious duty, and caused regret but 
not surprise to all who were acquainted with 
the circumstances. We trust that our universi- 
ties will pursue the same course, and above all 
that they will not make this distinction valueless, 
by making it too cheap; it were better that 
some, who are thought worthy of the honor by 
their friends, should be deprived of it, than that 
it should be depreciated in value, by being con- 
ferred upon a single individual, whose claim will 
not be acknowledged by the voice of the whole 
community. English writers have remarked 
the propensity of Americans to believe that 
every one, who is in the least degree above the 
common, is “one of the most remarkable men 
in the country.” We do not stop to inquire 
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whether this remark be just or not; but let our 
colleges at least be careful not to full into or fos- 
ter any such error. 

Connected with the ceremony of conferring 
honorary degrees a custom prevails at the Eng- 
lish Universities, which we should be glad to 
see introduced here. There is an oflicer called 
Public Orator, whose duty it is to present to the 
assembly each individual upon whom the honor 
is to be conferred, and to set forth in a Latin 
oration (we would be content with English) the 
merits, of whatever nature they may be, which 
have induced the Senate to select him for this 
honorable distinction. This is one of the most 
interesting features of the celebration, and at 
the same time acts as a safeguard against any 
such abuse as that of which we have spoken. 

Other degrees are not in England conferred 
upon this occasion ; nor would it be practicable, 
on account of the large number of graduates, 
and the fact that freshmen do not all enter, and 
therefore do not all complete their course, at 
one stated period of the year, but in either of 
the four terms into which it is divided. In this 
country it is a pleasing part of the ceremony 
and gives a direct interest to a larger number of 
the spectators. 

The essential part of the celebration, both in 
English and American universities, consists in 
certain exercises by the students themselves ; 
but the nature of these exercises is widely dif- 
ferent. At Oxford, two essays, one in Latin 
and the other in English, are annually read, and 
two poems, also Latin and English, are recited, 
by the respective authors. The subjects of these 
compositions are announced a year previously ; 
and a prize of small value, consisting of books, 
is offered for the best of each kind. Bachelors 
of Arts below a certain age are alone allowed 
to compete for the essays, and undergraduates 
for the poems. The Vice-chancellor, the Proc- 
tors, the Professor of Poetry, and the Public 
Orator are the judges, and, as each piece is 
distinguished by a motto, they remain ignorant 
of the names of all except the successful com- 
petitors. ‘To have gained one of these prizes is 
a distinction which is very highly esteemed, and 
which gains for aman a permanent and often 
useful reputation. The candidates are conse- 
quently very numerous, especially in the case of 
the English poem, where there are sometimes 
more than a hundred competitors ; many of the 
most distinguished poets of England, as Professor 
Wilson, Bishop Heber, Milman, Keble, have 
made their debut in the rostrum of the theatre 
at Oxford. All these prize compositions are 
printed, and complete sets of them are to be 
met with in many private libraries, while such 
| poems as Heber’s Palestine, Milman’s Belvidere 
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Apollo, and Chinnery’s Dying Gladiator will 
always find a place in the best collections of 
English poetry. 

The system pursued in our Colleges is very 
different, and in some respects, we think, less 
advantageous. At the recent Commencement 
at Cambridge there were no less than twenty- 
nine essays, orations, and dissertations to be de- 
livered ; a number of which we consider two 
thirds might well have been dispensed with. The 
most obvious evil arising from this superabun- 
dance is that the time allotted to each composi- 
tion, an average not more than ten minutes, is 
far too short. Such subjects as “ The last years 
of Cicero,” “ The ancient poem of Reynard the 
Fox,” and “Edmund Burke,” would probably 
have given rise to able and interesting papers, 
if at least four times the above space had been 
allowed for them; but in each of these the 
more important topics connected with the sub- 
jects were scarcely alluded to, and they made 
altogether a weak and unsatisfactory impression. 
We do not advise the prize-system of the Eng- 
lish Universities, because the number of students 
in our colleges is not sufficiently large to produce 
fair competition ; but surely it would be easy, 
retaining the principle now adopted, to reduce 
very materially the number of the parts, to limit 
them, for instance, to eight, or ten, or twelve ; 
the character of the celebration would be very 
much improved, and, what is of far greater con- 
sequence, the value of the distinction would be 
infinitely enhanced. 

We must venture likewise to find fault with 
the choice of some of the subjects. These, we 
think, should be directly or indirectly connected 
with the studies which the young men have been 
pursuing during the career which they have just 
concluded, and they should be adapted to their 
age and capacity. Far more experience, more 
reflection, more knowledge of men and books, 
than can possibly be possessed by young men of 
twenty or two and twenty, who during the last 
four years have been devoting themselves to 
classical and mathematical studies, would be 
requisite in order to treat of such subjects as 
“The recent revolutions in Europe in their 
bearing upon Science and Literature,” “ The 
reciprocal influence of the old world and the 
new,” and “ The ultimate fate of free principles 
in Europe ;” these accordingly, though doubtless 
committed to able hands, were the least satisfac- 
tory part of the performances, a mere riffacia- 
mento of common-places from the daily papers, 
with a slight seasoning of ambitious claptraps. 
We think it well that young men should discuss 
such subjects, especially in a country like ours ; 
but then let it be in their private debating-clubs, 
und not as a public exhibition. 
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Lastly, we would gladly see a larger propor- | 
tion of Latin and Greek, with the addition, if | 
possible, of a little French and German. The 
Latin Salutatory Address, was to our mind, by 
far the most satisfactory part of the exercises; it 
was well and even elegantly written, and deliv- | 
ered with good taste and judgment. The Latin 
poem also, though not so well delivered, was a 
highly creditable performance. It will be said | 
that a majority of those present understand only | 
their own language; but we will venture to hint | 
that they would derive as much instruction, and | 
probably more pleasure, from listenining to a 
Latin or Greek poem, well rehearsed, than they | 
do from some of the English dissertations : 
‘*Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” Besides, the 
objection is not entirely well founded, as a large 
part of the assembly consists of scholars and 
former members of the college. 

We trust that in the few remarks which we 
have thrown out we do not appear to speak dis- 
paragingly of our own universities, or to draw 
an invidious comparison with those of England. | 
A large proportion of our readers are connected 





with colleges in all parts of the country, and for 
their amusement we have endeavored to sketch 
an academical celebration at Oxford, and to 
contrast it with that of the oldest similar institu- 
tion among ourselves. ‘The pomp and magnifi- 
cence which are quite appropriate in regal and 
aristocratical Old-England would be entirely 
out of place in republican “ New-England ;” it 
would be unwise to abolish them there ; it would 
be still more unwise to attempt to introduce 
them here. If we have criticized, perhaps too 
severely, some parts of the celebration which 


_ we lately witnessed, it is in no captious or fault- 


finding disposition that we have done so, simply 
because it is the nature of such exhibitions to 
change with times and circumstances, and it is 
the duty of journalists, where they believe a 
reform to be practicable, to throw out hints and 
suggestions, which, if they are worth any thing, 
will be canvassed, discussed, improved, and per- 
haps acted upon; and if they turn out to be 
valueless, will not by the reflecting portion of 
the community be misjudged or attributed to 
wrong motives. 





Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


THE NEXT WAR. 


Let us calmly consider the actual position of 
affairs. Iussia in the whole of civilized Europe 
has but a single ally, and that ally is Denmark. 
She will take the side of Denmark in the war 
which has already commenced in Schleswig- 
HIolstein. Russia makes a twofold hereditary 
claim upon that country; the first a just one, as 
the last member but one in the order of succes- 
sion of the families Augustenburg, Gliicksburg, 
Gottorp, Wasa, Oldenburg. But in addition to 
this Russia claims, at the death of the present | 
king and of his uncle Ferdinand, both childless, 
the immediate succession to certain portions of 
the country. This (unfounded) claim has refer- | 
ence especially to Kiel and its excellent harbor, | 
in which line-of-battle ships can lie at anchor 
within pistol-shot of the town. The part which 
Russia will take in the approaching contest can- 
not therefore admit of a doubt. 

Sut the power of Russia, which to many ap- 
pears so formidable, will be enfeebled by an event 
which will happen most opportunely for Ger- 
many. Poland is preparing to cast aside its 
shroud, and to arise from its long grave. The 
exiled children of that unhappy land, which 
since the first fatal partition, has been suffering 
all the death-throes of a strong constitution, are 





returning to their country from all parts of the 
world, in the hope that now, when the whole of 
Europe is arising to freedom, her hour likewise 
must have come. 

And they will not be deceived. For now they 


have not merely the sympathies of Germany 


with them, as they had seventeen years since. 
No, Germany herself’ is laid under the necessity 


_ of supporting, were it but from motives of policy, 


with all the power at her disposal, the indepen- 
dence of Poland. For the determined and he- 


_reditary foe of Poland’s nationality is at the same 


time the deadly enemy of Germany and her 


| . rT “J 2 
freedom. The Czar of Russia has long enough 


ruled German affairs. His ambassadors and 
his spies had spun a web over the country in 
which they held her bound, and where fear did 
not avail, there gold was victorious. He even 
aimed at a seat and a voice in the German diet, 


insulting us with the possession of German 


_ provinces, which at the same time he was seek- 


ing to un-Germanize. If he or if any number 
of his family travelled through a German state, 
every Pole was removed to a distance of many 
miles from his route, by the ordinances of Ger- 
man police. Long enough have we borne this 
disgrace. 
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Between Russia and free Germany no recon- 
ciliation is possible. Hatred against Germany 
is for Russia, under existing circumstances, the 
instinct of self-preservation. Between Louis 
Philippe and Nicholas there arose during the 
last few years a kind of friendship, in spite of 
the enormous difference in their positions. A 
similar interest, a similar egoism, were the bond 
of union, and no European sovereign has more 
deeply lamented the fall of the Ulysses of poli- 
tics, than the autocrat of Russia. But between 
united, free Germany, with one parliament, and 
one ruler, and unity of interests and of political 
institutions, — between this, the land of civiliza- 
tion, humanity, and freedom, and Russia, the 
land of the opposites to all these, any alliance is 
impossible. 

Therefore, as we have said, political expedien- 
ey demands that Germany should raise up 
Poland as a barrier between herself and Russia, 
—should raise her into a free and strong Poland, 
united with herself by similar constitutional, 
monarchical institutions, by similar interests, and 
similar efforts. 

A war between Germany and Russia is not 
an idea of yesterday or of to-day. For years 
our poets and our thinkers, our wisest politicians 
have proclaimed it a necessity. For years the 
instinct of the German people has been turned 
in this direction. In whatever corner of Ger- 
many a man uttered the words war and Russia, 
he was sure of the assent of all who heard him; 
and this arose from the natural instinct of na- 
tions, which always feel the danger that threat- 
ens them. 

The moment has now arrived ; it has arrived 
according to all human calculation, at the time 
most opportune for us, and for the consolidation 
of our interests. The internal fermentation, 
which is still at work among us, will be diverted 
to an external object, will be directed against a 
foe in warring against whom true laurels may be 
earned. The war against Russia will be a 
national, a holy war; a crusade of freedom 
against slavery, of civilization against barbarism. 
It will be a European war; that is to say, a war 
for European civilization against Asiatic barbar- 
ism; this will be its true character and impor- 
tance. 

The object to be attained is one without 
which European civilization cannot advance in 
its development ; it is, to make Russia that which 
it is destined to be, an Asiatic power; to banish 
it, with its Asiatic despotism, its autocracy, its 
serfdom, and its fearful corruption of public 
morality, out of the civilized union of the free 
European states, for which at some future period, 
however distant that may be, a community of 
interests among themselves, and an alliance 
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against barbarism is the only course which they 
will have it in their power to pursue. 

Let us cast a rapid glance over the probable 
events of this approaching European war. 

Prussia will be compensated for her sacrifice, 
—if the liberation of Poland can be thus 
termed,— by the annexation of the German 
provinces on the Baltic, which are now groaning 
under Russian despotism. 

Austria is similarly situated. The natural 
strength of Austria lies in her dominion over the 
country of the Danube and the Black Sea; she 
must turn her whole strength towards the East, 
and there find a compensation for that which 
she will have to abandon in Gallicia and Lom- 
bardy. 

Scandinavia will also stand by us in this con- 
test; Finnland and Ingermaarnland belong to 
Sweden, and have only been wrested from her 
by violence ; she may recover what she had lost 
if she will but embrace the opportunity. 

Russia, thus repulsed from the Baltic and the 
Danube, will, we repeat, and must, become 
again what she was, and what in her spirit, her 
system, her form of government, she still is, an 
Asiatic power. We must no longer suffer bar- 
barians in Europe. The day may perhaps at 
some future time dawn upon this people, and the 
serfs become citizens; but until then we do not 
want them in Europe. 

And Denmark ? Without Holstein and Schles- 
wig, without the piratical toll levied at the 
Sound, Denmark will disappear, and become a 
portion of a great Scandinavian empire. 

But what part will France and England take 
in this war against Russia? There is but one 
part, which they can take; it is the part of 
European civilization and European modes of 
life and action. In France the sympathy of the 
entire nation is enlisted in the cause of Poland, 
and England will scarcely make any objection 
to the humiliation and enfeeblement of her most 
dangerous enemy and rival. 

But for Germany, for our ‘beloved fatherland, 
this contest will be a purifying fire, in which, 
through the night of darkness and of blood, 
she will press onward to the golden light of free- 
dom and nationality. — Bremen Gazette. 


—o— 


ArropaTuy.— After homeopathy and hy- 
dropathy, we have now aeropathy,—a new 
piece of charlatanism, by which Dr. Chapon- 
nier introduces all therapeutical agents into the 
system, through the respiratory organs, in the 
form of vapor. The next hoax offered to the 
gullible public will perhaps be vinopathy, as an 
offset against Priessnitz and Father Mathew. 

— Lancet. 
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CABET’S VOYAGE 


1, Voyage en Icarie. Par M. Cabet. Paris, 
1848. 

2. Organisation du Travail. Par M. Lou- 
is Blane. 1847. 

3. Organisation du Crédit et de la Circu- 
tion, et Solution du Probleme Social. 
Par P. J. Proudhon. Paris, 1848. 

4. Letters to the Mob. London, 1848, 


It was with some scientific curiosity, even in 
the midst of our alarms, that we looked to the 
progress of this new revolution in France for a 
practical solution of various questions which had 
before been only written and talked about. The 
Provisional Government seemed disposed, like 
Mr. Ryan at the Polytechnic Institution, to ex- 
hibit a series of experiments to an admiring 
audience, while civilized Europe was admitted 
into the galleries to look on and be instructed. 
Nor were we disappointed. The superior econ- 
omy of a mob-appointed government, the security 
of property not only for the rich, but even for 
the savings of the poor, the inviolability of the 
magistracy, nay of justice itself, under mob-rule 
— these and many other experiments of a like 
nature were oculis subjecta fidelibus with a ra- 
pidity and a completeness that outdid Mr. Ryan. 
Still there was one class belonging more partic- 
ularly to the domain of political economy, which, 
while promising wonders, had not yet been fair- 
ly tested in performance —we allude to the 
questions connected with the mutual dependence 
of labor and capital. On such deep and serious 
problems we could never have anticipated ex- 
press-train velocity ; and as to them accordingly 
we for some awaited the consummating enlight- 
enment with much the same sort of patience 
which distinguished the crowds assembled at 
Brighton for the grand hour of Mr. Warner’s 
destructive and exploding mysteries. 
thing encouraged us. 


Every 
Louis Blane was estab- 
lished at the Luxembourg; Cabet in correspond- 
ence with Lamartine — his “ Voyage en Icarie” 
running through innumerable editions ; while the 
Parisian public showed a marked } reference for 
Blanqui in “le Club Central” over Lafont at 
the Variétés. 

All went on swimmingly till the famous 15th of 
May. What cofild we have desired better than 
a Provisional Government which represented all 
the various dogmas of the day —each of these 
opposed to every other? Blanqui, who supports 
Cabet and Communism, took the lead; then 
followed Proudhon, the inventor of banks with- 
out capital, who describes the ideas of his Com- 
munism colleague as “Uabsurde systeme de 
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EN ICARIE. 


Videntité absolue, c’est-a-dire, du néant absolu : 
ce n'est rien de moins que le mouvement et la vie 
qwon veut retrancher du corps social.” (Organ- 
wation du Crédit, p. 4.) Next came Louis 
Blane, the ex-director of national workshops, the 
patron of the idle and incompetent workman, 
the advocate for equality of remuneration — 
with certain exceptions of which he made him- 
self the first— Louis Blane, of whose panacea 
it is said by the same weighty Proudhon, “ quand 
vous parlez d’organiser le travail, c’est comme si 
vous proposiez de crever les yeux ala liberté.” 
(1bid., p. 3.) Lastly there was Barbes, who 
takes a still shorter cut to Communism by means 
of an immediate appropriation of forty millions 
sterling from the rich. We rubbed our hands 
in expectation! We hoped to see a section of 
France devoted to each theory. In one corner, 
Phalansterians with their equilateral portions of 
unappropriated soil; in other Icarian towns 
traversed by gratuitous vehicles, and furnishing 
to each citizen, as a right, daily dinners worthy 
of our own Reform Club and M. Soyer; in a 
third, work parcelled out, not according to the 
wants and capacities of individuals which can be 
ascertained and measured by vulgar rules, but 
the “ general interests of society,” which would 
require higher expounding — while the rich of 
yesterday should to-day choose between the 
forced loans of Barbes, the billets de Banque 
d’Exchange of Proudhon or the more genial 
and generous expedients of Cabet. One short 
hour and all was over. Blanqui— Barbes— 
Louis Blane — where are they all? And what 
remains for us but to extract what substitute we 
can for the expected “ wisdom teaching by facts ” 
from the imaginative masterpiece of the most 
eloquent of Communists ? 

M. Cabet’s “ Voyage en Icarie,” though con- 
nected most essentially with this new revolution 
in France, is not one of the thousand brochures 
called forth by the excitement of the moment, 
but a solemn philosophical romance of some 600 
pages, to which the author, turning aside from 
his historical performances, devoted two years 
of intense thought and®labor. It has already 
gone through five editions — there is not a shop 
or stall in Paris where copies are not in readi- 
ness for a constant influx of purchasers — hard- 
ly a drawing-room table on which it is not to be 
seen ; and if it has not equally attracted the at- 
tention of all the wise of all countries, the fact 
can only furnish another proof of the general 
indisposition of mankind 


“ To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy.” 
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512 Cabet’s Voyage en Icarie. 


Citizen Cabet candidly confesses his obliga- 
tions to Sir Thomas More for the conception. 
Once started, however, we must confess he far 
surpasses his original. Utopia was intended to 
show en grand what old Sir Thomas “ rather 
wished than hoped;” but Icaria is the minutely 





VOYAGE 


detailed picture of a state of perfect happiness, 
of which nothing can prevent the realization 
except the preposterous folly of not adopting a 
few simple alterations in policy suggested by 
Citizen Cabet. On reflection, we think it due 
to him to exhibit his title-page in full: — 


ICARIE 
PAR 
M. CABET. 
FRATERNITE. 
Tous pour chacun, O Chaecun pour tous. 
SOLIDARITE AMOUR EDUCATION 


EGALITE — LIBERTE JUSTICE INTELLIGENCE — RAISON 
ELIGIBILITE SECOURS MUTUEL MORALITE 
UNITE ASSURANCE UNIVERSELLE ORDRE 
PAIX. ORGANISATION DU TRAVAIL UNION. 
— MACHINES AU PROFIT DE TOUS _ 
AUGMENTATION DE LA PRODUCTION 
REPARTITION EQUITABLE DES PRODUITS 
SUPPRESSION DE LA MISERE 
AMELIORATIONS CROISSANTES 
MARIAGE ET FAMILLE 


Premier Droit, PROGRES CONTINUEL 


Premier Vevolr, 


Vivre. ABONDANCE Trabvafiller. 
— ARTS. — 
A chacun O De chacun 


suivant ses besoins. suivant ses forcese 


BONHEUR COMMUN. 





PARIS 


AU BUREAU DU POPULAIRE, RUE JEAN JACQUES-ROUSSEAU, 18. 
Dans les Départments et & |’ Etranger, chez les Correspondants du PorvLaire, 


1848. 











Our author has been most unjustly accused 
and maligned. He is no self-seeking plunderer 
of the rich. He clearly sees, and manfully pro- 
claims, that it is impossible suddenly to substitute 
communism for the present inequality of prop- 
erty, and therefore suggests a transitory state, 
varying, according to the country, from thirty to 
fifty or even one hundred years. From the 
very commencement, indeed, the principle is to 
be admitted; but if the aristocracy of France 
or of Europe, or of the world generally, in their 
unhappy blindness, will not accept it, then let 
them read on and be tranquillized : — 





“Ni violence ni révolution, par conséquent ni 
conspiration ni attentat! En un mot, il ne faut 
plus sacrifier les riches aux pauvres que les pau- 
vres aux riches; ou bien toute la pitié, tout l’in- 
térét, toute la justice se réuniraient contre les 
nouveaux oppresseurs en faveur des nouveaux 
opprimés. Il faut enfin avoir la résolution 
d’accomplir tous ses devoirs, en méme temps que 
le désir et la volonté d’exercer tous ses drotts.” 


There can, at all events, be no danger for any 
body, if all will only adopt implicitly the guid- 
ance of M. Cabet, who solemnly affirms : — 


“ Si je tenais une révolution dans ma main, 


























Cabet’s Voyage en Icarie. 


je la tiendrais fermée quand méme je devrais 
mourir en exil.” — p. 565. 


Icaria is situated somewhere in the antipodes 
— at least at the distance from England of a four 
months’ journey. We say from England, for 
M. Cabet’s voyageur is an Englishman — Lord 
William Carisdall; and his Lordship was, we 
proudly infer, selected by the author to make 
the journey, because England, with all her ad- 
mitted defects, afforded on the whole the high- 
est tangible standard by which to rate Icaria. 
The steamboats there are “ aussi beaux que nos 
plus beaux bateaux Anglais” (p. 7); the first 
town he enters contains a spot “méme plus joli 
que le beau quartier de Regent’s Park” (p. 11) ; 
he admires the cultivation “ quoique habitué a 
la belle culture et & la campagne d’ Angleterre :” 
— the roads are “ aussi belles et plus belles que 
nos routes Anglaises” (p. 12): — the beauty of the 
women and their skill in horsemanship are meas- 
ured and exalted by reference to the same scale. 

Reaching Camiris—the Liverpool of a re- 
public allied to Icaria and separated from it only 
by an arm of the sea— his lordship quits his 
ship and takes a berth in the Icarian steamboat. 
On board this vessel, which (except in being 
possessed of a piano “et beaucoup d’autres in- 
strumens de musique”) does not appear to have 
differed much from the “ Garland” or the “ Prin- 
cess Alice,” we are informed that every one had 
his private cabin “contenant un lit commode et 
tout les petis meubles qui peuvent étre néces- 
saires” (p. 8); but these movables were perhaps 
less numerous than one might fancy, since it is 
added, that after a “grand concours parmi les 
médecins” upon the subject of sea-sickness, “ on 
était parvenu a le rendre presque insensible” 
(p. 9). As the steam is getting up the passen- 
gers are assembled to receive the assurances of 
a gentleman called a “tégar” that the boat is 
perfect, that the sailors and engineers are excel- 
lent, and that every precaution has been taken 
to render utterly impossible either shipwreck, 
explosion, fire, or any other accident” (p. 8): 
words which cannot but provoke a cheering 
comparison with the hackneyed formula of the 
cabin steward, “ A beautiful passage, sir; just 
enough wind to make it pleasant.” 

Before starting from Camiris, Lord William 
is overhauled by the Icarian Consul, who is 
“constamment visible pour les étrangers ” — 
(apparently a slight in limine symptom of in- 
equality, inasmuch as all other laborers work 
only from 7 A. M. to 1 Pp. M.)—and by whom 
his lordship is informed that he must deposit two 
hundred guineas for his passport. This sum 
will, however, frank bim for every thing during 
a four months’ stay in non — 
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“For this,” says the Consul, “you will be 
able to go about everywhere — always have in 
the public carriage les meilleurs places without 
paying afarthing. You wil! everywhere find an 
Llotel des Etrangers, where you will have lodg- 
ing, food, washing, nay even clothes, and all 
gratis. You will be admitted in the same man- 
ner into all the public establishments and all the 
ylays and sights. In one word, for these two 
ied guineas the state binds itself to treat 
you precisely as one of its own citizens.” (p. 6.) 


From these last words it is pleasing to infer 
that the average value of the earnings of a hus- 
band and wife with four children, in this coun- 
try, where there is no such thing as money, and 
where the produce of all is equally divided, 
must amount to 800/. for any period of four 
months, or 2400/. per annum. We reckon two 
children to consume as much as one adult; and 
as the period of education is prolonged to one- 
and-twenty, during which section of human life 
all children are unproductive, the average earn- 
ings of the parents by their half day’s labor must, 
we say, be cons-dered with satisfaction. 

The Camirisian * T¢gazv, ou Soigneur,” in due 
time announces that they are off Tyrama : — 
they enter the harbour of that Icarian town — 
where they land by a chain-pier, “ suspendue 
sur la mer comme le pont de Brighton.” A 
carriage and six is found all ready at the 
landing, “ me rappelant les beaux stage-coaches 
et les chevaux de ma chére patrie. Les coursiers 
ressemblaient & nos plus beaux chevaux Angluis, 
ardents et dociles a la fois, bien peignés et bien 
luisants. La voiture aussi jolie que celles d’An- 
gleterre.” 

Lord William has a pleasant drive to Icara, 
the capital, and is there admitted into the bosom 
of a charming family, to whom his great recom- 
mendation is his sympathy in their fondness for 
flowers, for music, and for children, and by 
whom he is soon made conversant with the prac- 
tical conveniences of the region. 

First and foremost, the theatres are to be free 
to all. How, then (it may be asked), when 
Icara comes to be visited by Miss Jenny Lind, 
is the right of admission to be regulated, since 
all cannot go at once, and the President of the 
National Assembly has no more right to a place 
than the musical blacksmith? The solution of 
the difficulty is simple and easy : —“ Each piece 
is to run sixty nights; fifteen thousand people 
to be admitted each night; lots drawn for the 
particular evening on which any family is to 
have tickets; and in this way chaeun connaitra 
Wavance la représentation & laquelle il pourra 
assister” (p. 220). Of course, under this scheme, 
arrangements for a party to the play will be of 
as distant date as those of a London dinner- 





party; but this, we allow, will enhance their 
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convenience and charm for all concerned when 
the evening comes. No provision is mentioned 
as being made for the occasional cold of a Grisi, 
or the sprained ankle of a Taglioni. Such 
events, we may presume, would merely occasion 
the irregular anticipation of a few nights of some 
other piece, also entitled by law to have its sixty 
representations. This, again, no doubt, might 
have to encounter similar interruptions in its 
run from the indisposition of its Kean or its 
Farren; and we really wish M. Cabet had con- 
descended to a little more minuteness of expla- 
nation, for we are somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand how, amidst so many possible little contre- 
temps, all the 90,000 citizens entitled by law, 
each “on terms of perfect equality,” to a theat- 
rical treat within every period of sixty evenings, 
are to be made sure of their enjoyment. Those, 
we must observe, who cannot be present at the 
legitimate drama are to be consoled by a similar 
chance of a variety of other exhibitions, which 
pass through a descending scale down to jug- 
gling or Punch: and we should add that the 
temptation held out by the legitimate drama is 
not such, judging by the specimen of an Icarian 
play which is furnished by M. Cabet, but that 
a philosophic public might be comforted by these 
substitutes. As to all classes of the drama, sup- 
posing all the arrangements for tickets to be ful- 
ly carried out, few will venture to doubt that the 
very fact of their being gratuitous, periodical, 
and neither the subject of choice nor of exer- 
tion, will immeasurably increase their zest. The 
young Icarian, with his free ticket assigned to him 
by lottery two months before, must, we are sure, 
taste a plenitude of pleasure never dreamt of by 
our old friends the — 


“Boys who long linger at the gallery door 
With pence twice five : — they want but two-pence 
more — 
Till some Samaritan the two-pence spares, 
And sends them jumping up the gallery stairs.” 


Finally, as has been mentioned, the Icarian 
theatres, of which there are to be fifty in the 
capital alone, are each to contain 15,000 per- 
sons. It must be interesting tu see them break 
‘up at the close of the performance on a rainy 
night, each with their 1,000 omnibuses in wait- 
dang to carry guests who have all an equal right 
to a gratuitous ride home. 

In the same way, the saddle-horses being only 
‘sufficient for one tenth of the population, “ each 
‘citizen is to have a ride every ten days.” Here, 
toe, we cannot help fearing that an unfortunate 
stumble, entailing broken knees and a month’s 
rest, may derange the whole list; so that a citi- 
zen of six feet high, after being disappointed of 
his herse and his ride on the day assigned, may 
find some diminutive pony at his door exactly 





when his turn has come round for some other 
gratuitous amusement. 

It must be confessed that similar difficulties 
occur about the houses, although the Society for 
the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Poor 
will be glad to find that the same magnificence 
pervades the abode of the least distinguished 
citizen as of the minister or philosopher. “ Ev- 
ery conceivable thing that is either necessary 
or useful, I might add agreeable, is to be found 
in them.” (p. 63.) Baths, musical instruments, 
parquets, carpets, furniture glittering with gold 
and silver, marble, precious stone, bronzes, ala- 
baster, scented artificial flowers, &c., &c., are in 
the catalogue. Nay—‘“non seulement,” says 
Lord William’s Mentor, “nos lampes, nos chan- 
delles, et notre gaz ne répandent aucune mau- 
vaise odeur — mais nos huiles, nos bougies, et 
toutes nos autres matitres sont parfumées, et 
tout concourt & charmer I’ odorat et la vue sans 
les fatiguer” (p. 70). 

One seeming inconvenience in the midst of 
this universal luxury is, that all citizens must be 
obliged to clean their rooms themselves : — but 
they wash their floors, we have no doubt, with 
eau-de-Cologne, and black their grates with pas- 
tiles. At any rate, the Icarian Cicerone assures 
our voyager that “ balayer n’est presque rien, et 
tous les autres travaux sont moins pénidles en- 
core;” and adds, with equal simplicity and 
truth, “that doing the work one’s-self is the 
only way of enjoying the inappreciable advan- 
tage of not having servants to do it for us” (p. 
66.) 

A second inconvenience may be apprehended 
when one’s neighbour’s wife is brought to bed, 
and by that means increases the numbers of her 
family beyond the accommodation of her house. 
Upon such an occasion the following is the rem- 
edy ; “La famille voisine cede ordinairement 
volontiers sa maison pour en occuper une autre, 
ou bien le magistrat 'y contraint en cas de refus, 
& moins que la famille nombreuse ne puisse 
trouver deux autres maisons contigues qui soient 
vacantes” (p. 67). It is obvious that that silly 
old-world saw, “ Home is home be it never so 
homely,” has been repudiated in Tearia. 

As Education is the all and all of this Repub- 
lic, the foundation of its perfections, and, inter 
alia, the substitute for Religion, we must give 
some idea of the system:— Up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen the children do not hear 
religion ever mentioned. The law does not 
permit their parents or strangers to influence 
them upon this point till the age of reason” (p. 
170). On the arrival of that easily fixed epoch, 
however, “le professeur de philosophie, et non 
le prétre, leur expose pendant un an tous les sys- 
times religieux et toutes les opinions religieuses 
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sans exception” (p. 170). The exclusion of all 
religious instruction during the earlier period has 
of course left time for a very extensive system of 
what really merits the name of education. “Be- 
fore five years of age parents teach their children 
not only their own language, but reading, writ- 
ing, et prodigieusement de connaissances mateéri- 
elles et pratiques” (p. 78). After this age follow 
drawing, arithmetic, geometry, geography, geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, zoology, botany, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, agriculture, mechanics, and singing. 
Such is the education générale, upon the conclu- 
sion of which commences the ¢ducation spéciale 
of the freeborn youth for the profession or busi- 
ness assigned to each by the state. 

Amid all this mental food the bodily supplies 
are not forgotten. It is true that “ personne ne 
peut consommer d’autres alimens que ceux qu’ 
approuve la république” (p. 52). Every one, 
however, has “exactly an equal share of every 
kind of eatable without distinction, from the 
coarsest to the most delicate food; and thus the 
entire population of Icaria are as well or even 
better fed than the rich of other countries (p. 53). 
Again, if of any one eatable there happens to 
be not enough for the universal distribution of 
equal quantum sufficits, at all events there is no 
handle given for individual grumblings. Of the 
inadequate supply no use whatever is made. 
This is a simple recipe. What more proper 
than that when an asparagus a-piece is not forth- 
coming, the whole Icarian public shall wait in 
fraternal tranquillity till spring rains render the 
beds more productive ? 

From one to two thousand sit down together 
in the civic dining-rooms every day, where “ de- 
licious perfumes,” the smoking hams and pheas- 
ants, the music, and the voices of the festive 
company must indeed realize Paradise for all 
the duly initiated. On the other hand, however, 
it is foreseen that six days on end of such 
clamorous and odoriferous banquetting may be 
enough for the nerves of some of the less stren- 
uously organized of the brotherhood. It is 
therefore a pleasing enough feature in a small 
way that “The Republic, ever careful for its 
children, has carried its tenderness and complai- 
sance to the extent of giving them the power of 
dining at home with their families on the Sun- 
day” (p. 54). But then what will the children 
up to seventeen or eighteen, never having as yet 
heard a word about any religion, make of this 
remarkable quietude on the seventh day ? 

“ You would be in ecstasy,” says our traveller, 
“if you could smell the balmy and delicious 
odors which continually exhale from the dresses 
of the women, and even the men, for the Icari- 
ans consider the use of perfumes not only as an 
agrément for oneself, but as a duty to the public ” 
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(p. 57). We highly approve: and, having been 
in pretty close quarters with a number of em- 
bryo Icarians on the day they honored the Na- 
tional Assembly with their unexpected presence, 
we regret to add that this piece of “duty to the 
public” is as yet very indifferently attended to 
in the most promising part of the known world. 

We equally approve of the “ fifty balloons, 
each containing forty or fifty persons, which, 
like fifty malle-postes, were awaiting the signal 
of departure. When this was given by the 
sound of a bugle, the fifty balloons rose majesti- 
cally in the midst of an interchange of good- 
byes and that sweet music which from time to 
time still reached our ears from far above. A 
certain height reached (varying according to 
their destination), they disappeared like the 
wind, unless kept in sight by hundreds of tele- 
scopes which were directed towards them” (p. 
72). It is evident that they have solved the 
grand problem, and can steer a balloon as cer- 
tainly as a steamboat. 

The ladies must be anxious to learn how they 
are to fare in Icaria, and will be flattered at 
finding that not their flounces only, but their 
corsets and under garments, are to be the work 
of Commissioners and the subject of a Blue 
Book. “ C'est la loi qui a tout réglé sur indi- 
cation d'un comité gui a consulté tout le monde, 
qui a examiné les vétemens de tous les pays, 
qui a dressé la liste de tous, avec leurs formes 
et leurs couleurs —(ouvrage magnifique, que 
chaque famille poss¢de) — qui a indiqué ceux a 
adopter et ceux 4 proscrire, et qui les a classés 
suivant leur accessitc, leur utilité, ou leur agré- 
ment” (p. 56). In the first of these three cate- 
gories will, we suppose, come what is genteelly 
called chemise; in the second, that warmer 
friend the flannel petticoat ; in the last, the silk- 
en robe with its ample breadth and elegant 
trimmings; while the corset will, we trust, be 
included among “ ceux @ proscrire.” If, howev- 
er, any unenlightened belles should regard with 
alarm a system in which there is not a shoe, a 
sash, or a bonnet that has not been manufactured 
“sur un plan modéle,”— who incline to think 
that this might be crever les yeux a la beauté — 
let them console themselves by the reflection 
that as the Blue Book is not to come out till “ all 
the world” has been consulted, they may have 
still a little interval in which to consider merely 
what is becoming, before the blessed sentence 
goes forth, “ a tout le monde les mémes vétemens ; 
ce qui ne laisse pas de place & V’envie et a la 
coquetterie” (p. 58). 

It would be idle presumption in us to throw 
down our gauntlet for every minute ifem in this 
programme. Citizen Cabet himself says with 
oracular decision — Qu’on ne me chicane donc 
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pas sur les détails; car je renonce moi-méme a 
les défendre.” On the same high principle, 
when his type of the blind opponents of Com- 
munis says, “ Le besoin de s’enrichir, le désir 
de la fortune, l’espérance d’en acquérir, la con- 
currence, l’émulation et l'ambition méme sont 
l’ame de la production ! ” — this is the brief and 
emphatic answer of the philosophic author : — 
“ Non, non —car tout est produit sans eux en 
Icarie” (p. 397). 

It seems due alike to two of the greatest men 
of the age that we should append to this brief 
summary of Citizen Cabet’s master-work a let- 
ter which Citizen Lamartine, in the height and 
fulness of his official dignity, lately addressed to 
the author of the “ Voyage en Icarie : ” — 


“ Au Citoyen Cabet. 


“ Citizen and former Colleague, —I have re- 
ceived the letter you did me the honor of ad- 
dressing tome. I have not time to reply as ex- 
plicitly as the importance of the subject demands. 
I shall soon have an opportunity of doing so. I 
confine myself to-day to a short answer to the 
two questions you address to me. My opinion 
of Communism may be summed up in one ex- 
pression of feeling; it is this:—that if God 
gave me a society of savages to civilize and im- 
prove in character, the first institution I should 
give them would be that of property. As to 
the persecution of which you complain, my 
opinion is to be extracted from my whole life 
and my whole language. Leave opinion free, 
and oppose to the wanderings of theorists the 
legislation and repression of good sense alone. 
I have but attacked you by reasoning; and if I 
had ever so much power, I would lay it aside, 
and only call in aid the nature and instinct of 
man, which from all time and in all places have 
established these three bases of social order — 
the State, the Family, and Property. The ap- 
propriation of the elements is to my mind a 
natural law, and one of the conditions of life. 
Man appropriates air in breathing, space in 
walking, the soil in cultivating it, and even time 
itself through his posterity. Property is the or- 
ganization of the principle of life in this world. 
Communism would be the cessation of work 
and the death of humanity. Your dream is too 
beautiful for this earth. Confine yourself then 
to realizing those practical institutions of true 
Fraternity which are not merely the dream of 
your mind, but the virtue of your heart. 

“ Receive, Citizen and former Colleague, the 
expression of my high and cordial consideration. 

“ LAMARTINE.” 


Citizen Cabet complains of one sentence in 
this document as quite unintelligible to him: 
viz. “ Property is the organization of the prin- 
ciple of life in this world.” Here we cannot 
pretend to help Citizen Cabet, nor are we even 
able, if he is, to extract much meaning from 
some other sentences of “the Poet-Statesman.” 
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So far from admiring his illustrations, we must 
own that the air we breathe, the space we occu- 
py, the road we tread on, are among the few 
things which seem to us susceptible of Commu- 
nism, and of Communism alone. They are 
among the few things in which property can 
neither be laid up for the future nor accumulat- 
ed in excess by superior talents or industry, and 
in which there must be to every one precisely 
the égalité more widely claimed by M. Cabet 
himself, viz: —“ Egalité relative aux besoins de 
chaque individu ; celui qui avait besoin de deux 
fois plus de nourriture pour étre rassasié avait le 
droit d’en prendre deux fois plus, qaand il y 
en avait pour tout le monde.” A more exact 
description could hardly be given of the degree 
of property and the extent of appropriation 
which every living creature has in air and space. 

The author of the Voyage en Orient may 
not have thought it worth while to give an ex- 
haustively argumentative answer to the author 
of the Voyage en Icarie, nor have we any ambi- 
tion to supply his place; but we concede at 
once to the respected Citizen that it is not for 
the rich to object to some diminution of their 
own comforts if by the same process those who 
are now poor, overworked, or starving, could be 
permanently raised to the height of ease and 
enjoyment which he chalks out for them. It is 
his machinery that we object to. The whole 
secret appears, according to him, to consist in 
converting every citizen into what the econo- 
mists call a productive laborer; by this he 
assumes that while the labor of each might be 
confined to half a day of six or seven hours, 
every possible object of home-production could 
still be distributed to all, and a surplus remain 
sufficient to exchange for those necessaries or 
luxuries from foreign climes which their own 
cannot yield. It is to this that we demur. As 
money is only the medium of exchange, it is 
hardly necessary to say that its entire abolition, 
which is his first measure, could in no way in- 
crease the quantity of produce to be distributed. 
According to the Icarian system, however, pro- 
duction itself would be immensely diminished in- 
stead of increased. No work is to be done after 
one in the afternoon, and none are to labor till 
twenty-one years of age; nor will even the pro- 
portion of what Communists and others call 
“the unproductive classes” be in any way re- 
duced. If the lawyers are struck out of the list, 
as Citizen Cabet contends they must be, for 
want of any recognized property to tempt citi- 
zens into crime, or for brotherly Icarians to go 
to law about, the staticians and calculators, on 
the other hand, must be multiplied enormously, 
as hardly a ticket for a play, a riding-horse, or 
a pine-apple, can be distributed unless after the 
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nicest operations of a Porter or a Macgregor. 
Again, although soldiers — foreign foes and 
émeutiers being alike abolished — might be safe- 
ly banished from the account, there would still 
on each evening be a whole army on duty, con- 
sisting of drivers and conductors attendant upon 
the 50,000 omnibuses required for the theatres 
of the capital alone. As no patient in an hospi- 
tal is attended by less than three doctors at a 
time, and is visited three or four times a day (p. 
113), and as every child in the Republic has an 
almost daily visit from a dentist, we need expect 
no diminution in the medical corps. Clergymen, 
it is true, may not muster very strong under the 
religious fast that is imposed upon youth; yet it 
must require a considerable number of “ philo- 
sophes” to give instruction in “all the religious 
opinions, of all sects, in all nations froza all 
times.” We do not forget that servants are no 
longer to exist — but as boots, though all made 
on one pattern, will not fail to collect mud, nor 
carpets to accumulate dust, if those who might 
be occupied otherwise are to be blacking shoes, 
brushing coats, or sweeping floors, the balance 
of profit and loss may possibly be on the wrong 
side. 

As for M. Louis Blane and his “ Organisation 
du Travail,” we may dismiss him (for we really 
cannot spare breath to blow down two houses of 
cards in one day) by an extract from the Report 
of a committee specially appointed by the Na- 
tional Assembly to examine and pronounce upon 
his first great effort. According to them the 
result is that “les ateliers nationaux ne rendent 
4 l’état qu’un produit dérisoire et hors de pro- 
portion avec ces immenses sacrifices ;” while to 
the workman himself the consequence has been 
“Valtération la plus affligeante du caractére si 
glorieux et si pur du travailleur ; orgueil et force 
de la république lorsqu’il appartient véritable- 


ment & lui-méme, et qu'il obeit a ses propres pen- | 


chans.” 

Let us pass from the sickly sentimentality and 
the vague dreams of these mad theorists across 
the water to the manly eloquence and _ practical 
good sense of an anonymous English writer, the 
author of Letters to the Mob. We do not ad- 
mire the titlke—but is very creditable to the 
Morning Chronicle that it was his original vehi- 
cle. Well does he say of the upper classes : — 


“They are the workmen of intelligence, as 
you are the workmen of production. In oppos- 
ing them, you break the machinery and burn 
the factories where only the work can be done 
which you yourselves want executed. . . .. 
As there are dyes which cannot be made fast 
colors without certain ingredients, as there are 
productions incomplete till finished by the hand 
of a cunning and skilful artisan, so there is work 
to be done which requires that upper class which 
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you view with so much jealousy. They work 
with a tool you have not got: that tool is leisure. 
They do what, even if you had the will, the 
power, and education necessary, you could not 
do for want of time. I live amongst this class, 
I see these men working at their trade of poli- 
tics. A cotton-mill is not more fatiguing, nor, 
in some instances, more destructive to health. I 
have seen as much hard work and mental anxi- 
ety in this as in the conduct of any other busi- 
ness; and I have seen as honest men working 
at it as any boaster among you.”— Letters, p. 18. 


This is indeed the true answer; this is the 
best consolation to those who lament over an 
inequality in the distribution of this world’s 
goods. Each evil you object to, if unalterable 
in its nature, has at least its appropriate advan- 
tage —“singulorum enim facultates et copie 
divitie sunt civitatis.” Abolish capital, and 
there would be nothing for the support of labor 
during the interval of production, nor for meet- 
ing those contingent losses which would otherwise 
from time to time dash the untasted morsel from 
the lips of him who had toiled to earn it. Oc- 
cupy with bodily exertion the leisure of the 
mental laborer, and who shall forward the in- 
struction and improve the condition of the work- 
men? Remove inequality in the distribution of 


| wealth, and man reduced to the mere gratifica- 


tion of his material wants would lose what Citi- 
zen Cabet himself describes as “ces jouissances 
plus exquises et plus nobles de Vesprit et du 
cceur, que donnent l’obligeance, la générosité et 
la charité;” virtues which may be exercised 
under the same feelings and with the seme re- 
ward throughout every grade in the varying 
conditions of man. 

The very wildness of the anti-social theories 
now afloat may, however, read a very serious 
lesson to the more prosperous classes of society. 
It is easy to prove, in the teeth of a thousand 
Cabets, that accumulation of capital is beneficial, 
because thus alone can the laborer be supported 
through his toil and guarded against the dire 
anxiety attendant upon commercial dealing, 
True! but how if it be used in a grinding and 
merely money-getting spirit to take advantage 
of that laborer’s necessities by too hard a bar- 
gain, or how if there be kept from him, through 
thoughtlessness or extravagance, the hard-earned 
price of his labor? The leisure of the few is 
profitable to the many when it is employed in 
plans for instructing or bettering their condition. 
No doubt — but it is also profitable or even law- 


ful to consume it in frivolous idleness or vicious | 


indulgence till its wasteful employment becomes 
an insult and an eyesore to the hard-working ? 
High station is beneficial as an example and en- 
couragment to those who are running the inev- 
itable race. Most true! but what shall we say 
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for those who consider their hereditary honors 
as the all in all, who forget the contemptuous 
parallel drawn by Cervantes between them and 
those they despise— unos fueron que ya no 
son, y olros son que ya no fucron? What if 
the inherited wealth be hoarded up in inaction, 
or scattered in rioting and wantonness? How 
if the tide of its charity be restricted to the 
high-water mark of poor-law relief? These are 
questions which, according to the progress of 
religion, have to be reproachfully addressed to 
the many or the few. 

We are willing to conclude with a quotation 
from the lately published correspondence of an 


eminent Republican. Thus writes the American 
Channing : — 


“ Our mobs, though they have spoken in con- 
fused and discordant yells, have uttered one 
truth plainly ; and this truth is, that there exists 
among us — what ought to exist in no Christian 





country —a mass of gross ignorance and vice. 
They teach one plain lesson to the religious, 
virtuous, philanthropic, educated, refined, and 
opulent — and that is, that these have a great 
work to do, the work of enlightening and lifting 
up a large portion of their fellow-creatures and 
their neighbours; that they have no right to 
spend their lives in accumulating wealth or in 
selfish indulgences, but that they are to labor, to 
expend time, thought, wealth, as their circum- 
stances may permit, for the intellectual, moral, 
spiritual life of a multitude around them, buried 
in darkness, prejudice, sensuality, excess, and 
crime. This is the great lesson to be learned 
from mobs. If we heed not this, if we look for 
safety to penal laws, rather than to the perform- 
ance of personal duty, the disinterested labors 
of Christian love, and the faithful use of ‘the best 
means of purifying and elevating society, we 
shall have none to blame but ourselves, if society 
becomes the prey of violence and insurrection. 
— Quarterly Review. 





COLLECTANEA. 


EASY WAY OF GAINING OR LOSING FIVE 
YEARS OF LIFE. 


Early rising has been often extolled, and ex- 
tolled in vain; for people think that an hour's 
additional sleep is very comfortable, and can 
make very little difference after all. But an 
hour gained or wasted every day makes a great 
difference in the length of our lives, which we 
may see by a very simple calculation. First, 
we will say that the average of mankind spend 
16 hours of every 24 awake and employed, and 
8 in bed. Now, each year having 365 days, if a 
diligent person abstract from sleep 1 hour daily, 
he lengthens his year 365 hours, or 23 days of 
16 hours each, the length of a waking day, which 
is what we call a day in these calculations. We 
will take a period of 40 years, and see how it 
may be decreased or added to by sloth and en- 
ergy. A person sleeping 8 hours a-day has his 
full average of 365 days in the year, and may 
therefore be said to enjoy complete his 40 years. 
Let him take 9 hours’ sleep, and his 

year has but 342 days, so that he 


ivtattea, He or ao 
With 10 hours in bed, he has 319 days, 
andhislifeis . . 35 


In like manner, if the sleep is limited 
to 7 hours, our year has 388 days, 
and instead of 40, welive . . 42 1-2 
And if 6 hours is our allowance of 
slumber, we have 411 days in the 
year,andlive . . . . 45 years. 





By this we see that in 40 years, 2 hours daily, 
occasion either a loss or gain of five years! How 
much might be done in this space! What would 
we not give at the close of life for another lease 
of five years! And how bitter the reflection 
would be at such a time, if we reflected at all, 
that we had wilfully given up this portion of our 
existence merely that we might lie a little longer 
in bed in the morning! 


AN EMBALMER. 


Who would believe that amidst the scenes of 
slaughter and desolation which shed such a deep 
gloom over Paris, any one could be moved by 
any feelings but those of horror for the cruelties 
committed, and deep-felt sorrow for the awful 
sacrifice of human life? Yet there was a man 
in that capital, who so eagerly and so constantly 
visited the hospitals that he might have been 
taken for an ardent lover of surgical science, or 
for a clergyman, as he was always to be seen by 
the side of the dying. This man was no other 
than M. Gannal, the embalmer, who, knowing 
well that people belonging to wealthy families 
had, after being wounded, been carried to the 
nearest hospital, was carefully watching and 
noting the ravages of death, in order to create 
plenty of opportunities for the practice of his 
art, with which, starting from a grocer’s shop, he 
has found means of amassing very great proper- 
ty. — Lancet. | 
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DAGUERREOTYPING. 


A convenient situation in the National As- 
sembly has been placed at the disposal of some 
lithographic artistes, to reproduce the 900 por- 
traits of the representatives of the people from 
the daguerreotype. The signature, date, and 
place of birth of every representative, will be 
at the bottom of these portraits. 


THE ANTI-TAKING-BABIES-INTO-PUBLIC-AS- 


SEMBLIES SOCIETY. 


A meeting of this highly respectable associa- 
tion was held at their rooms. Mr. Job Smith, a 
worthy and athletic bachelor, was called to the 
chair, and the usual quantity of vices and secre- 
taries appointed. The committee, appointed at 
a previous meeting, reported the following as the 
principles of the society: —“1. We consider 
the practice of taking infants into public assem- 
blies, concerts, &c., as an evil that cries aloud for 
remedy.—2. While we would not breathe the 
faintest reproach towards the highly respectable 
class of the community who officiate as nurses, 
we strongly protest against their taking their 
babies ‘into public meetings, &c., knowing, as we 
do, that it can only be done by a resort to atms. 
—3. While we acknowledge that a large ma- 
jority of our feliow creatures are, or have once 
been babies, we consider it to be a fact that it is 
a very small minority who support these crying 
evils. —4. Wecannot shut our ears to the nu- 
merous evidences of this evil; indeed, we have 
known instances of late where it was found im- 
possible, with the largest church organ, to drown 
(not the child himself) but the shrill, organic 
notes of the child. We protest against those 
notes. — 5. We pledge ourselves to use our ut- 
most exertions to carry out the above principles.” 
—After the reading of the principles of the 
society, Mr. Dunn Brown rose from an inverted 
cradle, on which he was sitting, and moved their 
adoption, which motion was unanimously carried, 
amid the shouts of the assembled bachelors. A 
committee of fourteen was then appointed, 
whose duty it is to carry out the objects of the 
society. It is to be hoped that not a single man 
will be found in the city who will not join this 
interesting association. — Sly’s African Journal. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Istanp or Liperty; or Equality and 
Community. By the Author of “ Theodore.” 


Had not The Islan of L berty been composed 


to point the moral of the Monmouth riots, one 
might have supposed it had been written on the 
late Continental events; although, as in most 
didactic tales, the examples are overdone. Lord 
Eversham, an amiable and patriotic nobleman, 
entertains a species of Communist ideas as to 
property, and a wish for a more perfect equality 
in politics than even Jacobins require. ‘To car- 
ry out his ideas practically, he carries out a 
goodly number of colonists, flocks, herds, and 
material objects constituting wealth, to an island 
in the South Seas, where society begins with a 
perfect equality of goods and station. As no 
selection of persons has been made, numbers of 
the settlers are not of the best description, mor- 
ally speaking ; in fact, thieving begins the very 
first night. From bad they get to worse, the 
discontent of the vicious being aggravated by 
the acts of demagogues, till a regular attack of 
the disreputables upon the virtuous takes place. 
The rogues are repelled, with loss, for the time 
being; but matters are looking very gloomy, 
when the arrival of a vessel with a portion of 
the once despised “ military force ” reéstablishes 
order, and finally a Bishop with an importation 
of clergymen puts all to rights. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL; 
with an Appendix of Remarks on Climate, Ad- 
vantages of Travel, &c. London: W. J. Ad- 
ams, 59 Fleet street. 1848. 


This volume, with the proof sheets of which 
we have been favored, is well adapted for home 
reading, and at the same time valuable as indi- 
cating the peculiarities of continental localities, 
in such a way as to afford a great amount of in- 
formation to the invalid, on the subject of cli- 
mate, and other particulars of interest to those 
in search of health. Speaking of Paris and the 
Revolution of February, the author observes, 
that “the recent demonstration of 400,000 troops, 
national guards and citizens, defiling before the 
provisional government, affords a sufficient guar- 
antee for the maintenance of order, and a pro- 
tection against the designs of the Communists; 
an observation, the truth of which has been 
manifested during the late deplorable events of 
the French capital. 
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